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| DIDN’T LEAP OVER THE WALL 
EDITOR: 

Could you persuade Sister Disgusta to 
write a book? It need not be too long—about 
800 pages or so. I have been around a while, 
seen a little, read a little, said a little, but “I 
Didn’t Leap Over the Wall” is it. 

Right Rev. James F. Kelly 


Jamaica Plain, Mass. 


EDITOR: 

The article, “I Didn’t Leap Over the Wall,” 
pictures the convent not with simple inmates 
who try to escape “the world” because of bro- 
ken romances or for other proposed causes but 
with women who can see the human side of 
life along with the spiritual. 

The article makes clear to those who think 
the religious life an escape hatch, that the con- 
vent is no easy life, yet one of the many blessed 
ways of reaching the Beatific Vision. 

Congratulations to you on the award re- 
ceived for THE CATHOLIC WORLD. May you 
have many more literary years of excellence! 


Muriel B. Fleming 
Woodside, ie Be 


EDITOR: 

What a pity “Sister Disgusta” could not 
have employed her talented pen to a more use- 
ful purpose! Miss Monica Baldwin, whom she 
so ruthlessly ridicules, is a cultured as well as 
a humble person. Her story is a touching one, 
an honest and a humble one. It has found 
entry into a wide reading public, and dissi- 
pated many wild misconceptions concerning 
our Holy Faith and the Religious life. There 
is contained in it also a magnificent explana- 
tion of the doctrine of the Mystical Body of 
Christ. 

The world is richer for this record of her 
experience in the convent, and the trying 
vicissitudes which followed on her subsequent 
rehabilitation in the world after leaving the 
convent. If she has benefited financially from 
her book, who should begrudge her the just 
recompense? 

The cartoon illustrating Sister Disgusta’s 
story lacks one important detail. To offset the 
legend, “How to Pole Vault,” the title of the 
book the bewildered sister holds, there should 
have been written on the starched fronts of 
the other not bewildered sisters the further 
legend: “But for the grace of God, there go 
we. 


Rev. Crispin Jones, O.F.M.Cap. 
Milton, Mass. 


Il 


EDITOR: 


I didn’t read I Leap Over the Wall but I did 
read “I Didn’t Leap Over the Wall” and sus- 
pect I’ve come out with the better deal. You 
just keep on favoring us with more and more 
of what you’ve been printing all along and 
we'll keep right on being delighted—and it’s 
many more an award you'll be winning while 
you’re at it! 

Peggy Wink 
Northport, L. J. 


EDITOR: 

I am a Protestant reader of THE CATHOLIC 
WORLD, in fact, a subscriber. I have enjoyed 
and been helped by many a previous issue. 
1 like the book reviews, the biographical 
sketches, the contemporary interpretations. 

But what happened to your sensitive ap- 
proach when you planned the July issue—and 
printed “I Didn’t Leap Over the Wall’? I 
I realize what you were getting at, but to 
read it recalled to mind Matthew Arnold’s 
comment on the shortsightedness of editor- 
ship in his day; for I am wondering what you 
mean “by shooting all this garbage on your 
public.” Better the quiet poetry of a vow 
well-taken than this sordid satire. 


Donald H. Finley 
West Hartford, Conn. 


“SAPPY” STORIES 
EDITOR: 

Why shouldn’t THE CATHOLIC WORLD be 
awarded First Prize? It is by far the best 
Catholic magazine on the market. This is the 
opinion of all thinking Catholics with whom 
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Truman Saves Korea 


W nex President Truman ordered 
American troops to Korea, he risked 
the lives of Americans, but saved 
our soul. Several years ago we 
swore to stand up to the Reds and 
to help free peoples everywhere but 
the subsequent State Department 
policy in China had made us heart- 

sick. Today even the 
The most robust Repub- 
Lattimore lican applauds the 
Policy little man from Mis- 

souri for flinging 
Owen Lattimore’s policy into the 
waste basket and thereby restoring 
our national honor. 

In Asia during the last year the 
local governments had been very 
skeptical about aid from the 
United States in case of Soviet ag- 
gression. To mention just a few: 
Iran, Burma, Thailand and Indo- 
china realized they were high on 
the Soviet land-grabbing agenda. 
They also knew that, lacking 
American aid, they would be wise 
to capitulate as soon as the Rus- 
sians made their demands. All over 
the East spirits were faint. But to- 
day all that has changed: there is 
a prevailing air of hopefulness en- 


gendered by the Truman edict. 
The American President has stood 
up to Stalin, called 

his bluff and fol- U.N. 
lowed through with Police 
arins, ships, men 

and planes. Not only America but 
the U.N. as well has benefited by 
this show of strength, for the 
American troops actually consti- 
tute a U.N. police force. 

If Truman had attempted to com- 
promise or to indulge in diplomatic 
generalities, we know what would 
have happened. The fall of Korea 
would have been immediately fol- 
lowed by the invasion of other 
Asiatic nations. A few days before 
the Korean incursion, the Soviet 
Ambassador appeared at _ the 
Iranian Foreign Office and served 
notice that the Soviets had the 
right to enter Iran because that 
country had violated the Soviet- 
Iranian treaty of 1921. If the 
United States had backed down on 
Korea, the Russian bear would 
have swooped down on little Iran 
like a cat upon a mouse. So it 
would have been all throughout the 
East. 
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Indeed, there would have been 
disastrous effects in Europe. After 
the outbreak in Korea and before 
the issuance of Truman’s order, 
the President of the Soviet (East) 
Zone noted the similarity between 
divided Korea and divided Ger- 
many, and stated publicly that 
East Germany would ultimately 
take over the Western sector unless 
the West Germans were willing to 
surrender. 


As a. matter of political strategy 
the Truman order was unimpeach- 
ably proper. But what of its mor- 
ality? It is most improbable that 
the Holy Father will make any 
statement regarding the Red inva- 
sion of Korea: Red reprisals on the 
Catholics in China would be prompt 
and vicious. But I think there is 
little doubt about his stand. He 
is firm in his conviction that there 
can be no peace without justice. 
The motto on his coat of arms is: 
“Peace, the work of justice.” Peace 
founded on any other factor is 
spurious and will not last. 

In his Christmas Eve Allocution 
in 1948, he described the Christian 
will for peace as a determination 
growing out of “strength, not weak- 
ness or weary resignation.” Every 
war of aggression against the life 
and property of others is “a crime, 
an outrage against the Majesty of 
God.” In fact, the Holy Father 
went so far as to say: “A people 
threatened with un- 
just aggression or 
already its victim, 
may not remain pas- 
sively indifferent, if it would think 
and act as befits Christians. All the 
more does the solidarity of the 
family of nations forbid others to 
behave as mere spectators in an 
attitude of apathetic neutrality.” 


Catholic 
Pacifists 
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In that same Allocution, Pope 
Pius warned that indifference to 
aggression has not brought peace 
but has only served to reassure and 
encourage the aggressors and has 
obliged other nations to increase 
their armaments indefinitely, and 
armaments are not the climate of 
peace. The Christian will for peace, 
he said, is as strong as steel: it is 
based on justice and is quite unlike 
that humanitarian sentiment which 
shrinks from war only because of 
its horrors. 

The Commandment of Peace, ac- 
cording to the Holy Father, is a 
matter of divine law and its pur- 
pose is the protection of the goods 
of humanity. “Their defense is 
even an obligation for the nations 
as a whole, who 


have a duty not to Inter- 
abandon a_ nation vention a 
that is attacked. Duty 


The certainty that 

this duty will not go unfulfilled will 
serve to discourage the aggressor, 
and thus war will be avoided, or if 
the worst should come, its suffer- 
ings will at least be diminished.” 
These words have the ring of 
hearty approbation for the Truman 
order and the Security Council de- 
cision. 

Chamberlain, returning from Mu- 
nich, said: “Out of this nettle, dan- 
ger, we pluck this flower, safety.” 
With far more solid reasons for 
hope, Truman can feel that he 
has staved off war. But this 
ought not to delude us into a false 
optimism. In committing our- 
selves in Korea, we have commit- 
ted ourselves to a bloody civil war 
that may last as long as the recent 
war in Spain. Moreover, we have 
committed ourselves to interven- 


tion on behalf of invaded nations 
anywhere in the world. No longer 
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does our policy contain any ifs, 
ands, or buts, for Washington is 
now keenly aware that force has 
its responsibilities. 


W: have taken a large mess of 
trouble into our hands. Stalin will 
continue to harass the Asiatic na- 
tions in accordance with his con- 
cept of these Asiatic colonies as 
the rear guard of the Capitalist 
nations. In April, 1923, he said: 
“.. . either we succeed in stirring 
up and revolutionizing the far im- 
perialist rear—the colonial and 

semi-colonial coun- 


Capitalist tries of the East— 
Rear and thereby hasten 
Guard the fall of Capital- 


ism, or we muff it, 
and thereby strengthen imperialism 
and weaken the force of our move- 
ment.” How beautifully the Com- 
munist global strategy is synchron- 
ized. While France has to fight the 
Reds in Indochina, her recovery 
in Europe is thereby retarded. In 
fact the Soviet strategy of perman- 
ent revolution sees to it that the 
Reds in France work in unison with 
Ho Chi Minh’s rebels. 

As the Soviets are apparently un- 
ready for war, they will continue to 
foment revolutions among the na- 
tive peoples of the East. Will we 
be able to contain Communism in 
its aggressive outbreaks in Asia? 
Will we be able to send the neces- 
sary men and munitions if trouble 
starts in India, in Iran, in Burma, 
in Malaya and Indonesia? 

It is a task of incredible magni- 
tude to which we have pledged our- 
selves. One thing is certain, we 
ought to waste no time in getting 
arms to these nations immediately. 
If we had furnished the South 
Koreans with munitions as prom- 
ised, they would probably have been 
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able to withstand the onslaughts of 
the Reds from the North. If we 
send arms now, we may not have 
to send men later. 


I. would be fatuous to think that 
a victory in Korea is going to solve 
all the problems of that unfortu- 
nate country. For there is a discon- 
tent in Asia that has been seething 
for centuries. It is the discontent 
of the poor who cannot bring up 


their children’ in 

human decency and The 
comfort. The prob- Core of 
lem of unequal dis- Trouble 


tribution of wealth 

is at the heart of all the trouble in 
Asia. It is aggravated by the re- 
sentment of the colored peoples 
against the arrogance of the white 
man, and by national aspirations 
for independence. The Commu- 
nists have battened on these vex- 
ations and held forth as the pro- 
tectors of the oppressed against the 
“imperialistic powers.” 

In Korea, for instance, the new 
South Korea government has made 
some economic reforms but there 
is still startling poverty in the land. 
Almost everywhere in Asia it is the 
same sad dirge: grinding poverty 
and discontent and the national 
wealth in the hands of a few. Till 
that problem is solved, nothing is 
solved. 


Wror are the Christians doing to 
better the lot of the common man? 
Unfortunately the Catholics who 
alone possess a positive and definite 
system of social and economic 
teaching form an infinitesimal pro- 
portion of the population. There 
are only 5% millions in India and 
some 3% millions in China. In 
Korea there are perhaps 200,000 
Catholics. 
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However, the Catholic influence 
in the non-Communist countries is 
growing. Our missionaries, and 
most conspicious among them are 
the Maryknollers, no longer import 
nationalisms into Asia. There was 
a time when Portuguese, Spanish 
and French missionaries simply 
transplanted Portugal, Spain and 
France to the countries they were 
evangelizing. They did not believe 
the Pauline dictum that a mission- 
ary should be “all things to all men 
to gain all.” They imposed their 

own national cus- 


Not as toms, architecture 
St. Paul and notions on the 
natives. As a re- 


sult, they baptized individuals but 
not the country and so Catholicism 
saw very few mass conversions. 
But today there is every reason to 
feel that Asiatics will welcome Ca- 
tholicism as a religion of the com- 
mon man of Asia and not as the 
cult of the noble houses of Europe. 
After all, Christianity is Oriental 
in origin. 


Joun Foster Dulles recently re- 
marked that the target of the Reds 
in the Korean push is Japan. A 
look at the map 
confirms this guess 
as to Soviet tactics. 
Now the big ques- 
tion is: where will Japan stand 
if she is forced to a choice between 
Russian Communism and American 
democracy? 

General MacArthur has done 
magnificently in his administration 
of Japan. He has brought law and 
order to the Japanese, he has won 
their personal affection and the re- 
spect of the Emperor. But what 
about the rumors that he has not 
seen the seamy side of Japanese 
life and hence is over-optimistic 


Dulles on 
Japan 
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about “the democracy” of the 
people. His detractors say that he 
has been led up “the road of the 
flowering cherry trees.” The prob- 
lem in Japan is the same as the 
problem everywhere in Asia: pov- 
erty. 

Today, according to Helen Mears 
in July Harper’s: “. . . the ordinary 
Japanese barely exist under condi- 
tions of semi-starvation and general 
squalor, and are faced with the 
prospect of widespread increasing 
unemployment.” 

Meanwhile the extreme Conserva- 
tives are in power. MacArthur elim- 
inated the war lords but apparently 
the old-time plutocrats have taken 
over. They will not be over-solicit- 
ous about the poorer classes. There 
are other danger signs. Someone 
has said that the problem in Japan 
is how to bring production up to 
reproduction. Where will the Japan- 
ese obtain the raw 
materials for their Production 
factories? It would and Re- 
be too costly to take production 
them from America 
or Europe, and Washington has 
forbidden the Japanese to trade 
with Soviet China and Manchuria 
which is their natural source for 
coal and iron. 

To be sure, Communism as an 
organization is not of any great 
consequence in Japan at present. 
MacArthur has issued an order that 
is equivalent to a ban on the party. 
But the refugees from the dis- 
mantled factories are certainly dis- 
gruntled, there are some intellect- 
uals who are favorable to Commu- 
nism, the youth are looking for 
someone who will stir within them 
the same _ violent nationalism 
aroused by Tojo, and besides all 
this there is a great moral perplex- 
ity among the common people. 
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General MacArthur feels that his 
democratization program has been 
a success but the Japanese cannot 
muster very much enthusiasm for 
democracy. It is not for them as it 
is for other Asiatic peoples, a nov- 
elty. They have had fifty years of 
Parliamentarianism and are not 
particularly impressed. 


Anornen source of discontent is 
the Emperor. In his soft hat and 
lounge suit he seems to be very 
democratic as he passes through 
the Japanese streets. General Mac- 
Arthur has won him 
over and the loyalty 
of the Emperor is 
unquestionable, as 
he is a very sincere person. But 
the trouble is that while he is still 
venerated by the Japanese people, 
he does not possess any sovereignty. 
For the sake of national peace and 
harmony, he should be granted 
some degree of authority. 

The chief source of trouble is 
economic. The population keeps on 
increasing and will number 100 
million by 1972. That means that 
100 million Japanese will have to 
be supported by 15 million acres of 
arable land. How to fill the rice 
bowl is the basic 
problem before Mac- 
Arthur, for who fills 
the rice bowl wins 
Japan. On May 2, 1949, he issued 
the formula: “To pass from puni- 
tive guardianship to the friendly 
pilotage of a protective force.” This 
had reference to the change-over 
from the policy of the Liberals 
which was to weaken Japan so that 
she could never rise again as a 
world power. In pursuance of this 


Emperor 
at Ease 


The Empty 
Rice Bowl 
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policy, so similar to the asinine 
Morgenthau policy in Germany, 
factories were dismantled, large 
corporations were dissolved, and 
the country was completely dis- 
armed. The fall of China brought 
about the change of policy. 

But something more than the 
friendly pilotage of a_ protective 
force is needed today to keep Japan 
out of the Soviet sphere of influ- 
ence. Her economic situation and 
the commercial advantages of 
trade with China will tempt her to 
go over to the Reds. The problem 
of Japan cannot be solved by Mac- 
Arthur alone but by the combined 
planning and statesmanship of the 
best minds in Washington. 


As we face the future, we think of 
Our Lady’s words to King Alfred 
in “The Ballad of the White Horse” : 
“T tell you naught for your com- 
fort, yea, naught for your desire, 
save that the sky grows darker yet 
and the sea _ rises 
higher.” Or perhaps 
we might remember 
reading the words of the Quaker 
scholar, Thomas R. Kelly (quoted 
by Maritain in his Education at 
the Crossroads): “Don’t be de- 
ceived. You must face destiny. .. . 
An awful solemnity is upon the 
earth, for the last vestige of earthly 
security is gone. Jt has always been 
gone, and religion has always said 
so, but we haven’t believed it. . .” 
That is the sense of tragedy that 
must come into a Catholic’s life 
today, but it is not the tragedy of 
disillusionment for ever. since child- 
hood the Church has been telling 
us that this world is a valley of 
tears. 


Dark Sky 
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An American Pope? 
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Sens are increasing that the next 
pontiff will be a native American. 
In the main, it lies with Russian 
policy. At present there are four 
American cardinals but with a con- 
sistory indicated for the near fu- 
ture, with possibly one or two addi- 
tional cardinals from the United 
States, the Vatican will deem itself 
spiritually and otherwise stronger 
in the face of increasing hostility 
in Soviet dominated countries. 

What may be labeled here as 
“Operation VP” (as a_ bulwark 
against Rome being taken by sur- 
prise by Communists local or im- 
ported, a danger never wholly dis- 
counted by informed Atlantic Pact 
statesmen) would be in line with a 
growing belief in high hierarchic 
circles favoring a return to the 
ancient practice of non-Italians sit- 
ting on St. Peter’s throne. 

Such a step would not be moti- 
vated by any desire or intent to ex- 
tend Catholicism in this country 
by pressure, but to give the Ameri- 
can people a direct right and in- 
terest in the protection and per- 
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By A. R. Pinc1 


petuation of all religious liberty 
and independence. 

Few have realized that the so- 
called cold war consists of two 
phases, independent but integral. 
Moscow’s Communistic imperial- 
ists, or imperialistic Communists, 
have decided on suppression and 
even extirpation of all religions. 
What originated as a geopolitical 
contest between Russia and the 
United States has become war be- 
tween Sovietism and_ religionists 
everywhere, especially of the more 
numerous faiths. Few diplomats 
seem to understand that the 
Politburo blames Christendom and 








Member of a family of ancient lineage, 
A. R. Pinci was born in Rome but has made 
his home in this country for many years. 
He witnessed Mussolini’s “march on Rome” 
and predicted by six years the signing of the 
Lateran Treaty. Mr. Pinci is now engaged 
in limited writing while doing two Washing- 
ton books. The article, “Peter the Great: 
Stalin’s Ghost” in the July issue was from 
his pen. 
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its friends for unifying peoples and 
nations divided on other counts. 

Soviet persecution of men of the 
cloth is now of record but the 
Kremlin has chosen the Vatican for 
its blasts because Communist chief- 
tains blame it for their assorted 
European defeats. Following the 
pattern of some pagan tyrants of 
old, they have adopted the bez- 
bozhnik (godless) theme, with the 
Pope the main target. But, it is 
reasoned, a Russian anti-religious 
policy they would or could extend 
into Rome would fail in the person 
of an American pontiff. 

It is a fact that on several war- 
time occasions Pope Pius was 
urged to flee from Rome, but his 
decision then, and again on the eve 
of the 1948 elections, to remain in 
the Eternal City at all costs, has led 
a tight little group of statesmen and 
ecclesiastical authorities to re-ex- 
amine this if-and-when answer to 
Moscow, on the premise that in the 
emergency an American Pope 
would become nominal leader of 
Christians of all denominations, 
joined by tens of millions of other 
religionists, in a crusade, or Holy 
War even, that would pale any- 
thing undertaken by Urban II in 
1095 and King Louis VII half a cen- 
tury later. The crusade won, the 
situation both politically and de- 
nominationally would revert to its 
present status quo. 


Ay American pontiff is no new 
idea because I made it front-page 
news forty years ago, when it was 
no more than an academic item. 
Yet with expanding Catholicism in 
the Americas, was a native Ameri- 


can pope a probability? I asked 
Diomede Cardinal Falconio and 
James Cardinal Gibbons. Both 


agreed that nationality was no bar- 
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rier. During one of my periodic 
European news hunts, happening 
to be in my native Rome when the 
Fascists took over, I called on the 
former Washington Apostolic Nun- 
cio, Giovanni Cardinal Bonzano, 
who might have become pope him- 
self had he lived long enough. The 
youthful prelate frankly told me 
that “it would be a very good 
thing.” 

With all that in mind, and with 
no other personal or private inter- 
est than to build up a future ex- 
clusive international news item, I 
undertook to drop the thought 
where it could take seed. That was 
immediately after Pearl Harbor. In 
1943, on one of my occasional calls 
on President Roosevelt, whom I 
had then known for twenty years, 
I remarked that we “needed an 
American pope.” ‘That was right 
after our careful bombing of Nazi- 
held Rome, and top Washington 
officials were most anxious to know 
how Catholics here regarded it. 
FDR smiled but if he ever made 
anything of it I do not know. In 
fact, I doubt that Myron C. Taylor, 
who has just ended ten years as 
personal envoy of two presidents 
to the Vatican, ever heard of the 
idea, outside of the incomplete and 
haphazard news leak last fall. 

Election of an American to the 
papacy would be a world-shaking 
coup, one that Moscow will do any- 
thing to prevent, but there are his- 
toric precedents for others than 
Italians on the papal throne. 

A pontiff by resignation, inca- 
pacitation or death would leave the 
succession open but not necessarily 
so through arrest or banishment. 
For example, in the last World 
War, Nazi commanders considered 
taking His Holiness with them, as a 
“protective measure,” when Rome 
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would become no longer tenable. 
Actually, that was a point where 
Mussolini and Hitler came near a 
break, what with Benito against it. 
Nothing happened because Berch- 
tesgaden decided that it “was too 
late by a year” to risk it, meaning 
that the American forces were 
much too close. What the Nazis 
did not do then the Russians have 
definitely mapped out as impera- 
tive. 


Sover propaganda has assumed 
what is not and never has been so 
—that the Vatican has undertaken 
a gratuitous anti-Communist strug- 
gle any more than it has ever 
thought of warring against repub- 
licans or democrats or monarchists 
elsewhere. All the Vatican has 
done has been to speak out against 
unjust and barbarous treatment of 
its representatives and persecution 
of any one on mere religious 
grounds. That the Vatican has de- 
termined to take defensive meas- 
ures if attacked is not a hostile act 
except in the naive thinking of pup- 
pet propagandists. 

Moscow has _ concentrated its 
vitriolic hate upon the Vatican be- 
cause it is an organized global en- 
tity and thereby contains many 
facets to attack. But the Kremlin 
agenda has included the hope, not 
without due and unmistakable 
needling, of a religious schism with- 
in the United States. Incidentally, 
this explains what has not been 
noticed before — why Moscow has 
soft-pedaled its vilifications when 
it comes to the Protestant branches, 
even to court some though it hates 
them no less. For example, Stalin 
has assumed that some criticisms 
of the Vatican by Methodist Bishop 
G. Bromley Oxnam, president of 
the Federal Council of Churches of 
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Christ, and his side-taking for Mrs. 
Eleanor Roosevelt as against Car- 
dinal Spellman last year was the 
harbinger of a_ serious religious 
split. Moscow overlooks Bishop 
Oxnam’s declaration some time be- 
fore that he was ready “to protect 
the religious liberty of the Catholic 
Church,” which is something else 
again. 

What actually is the fact that has 
eluded so many diplomats and com- 
mentators is the global unanimity, 
in this need of religious self-pres- 
ervation, that has ripened in the 
past few years. This unanimity is 
from the hearth as well as the heart 
and ignores ideological or political 
differences. High ecclesiastics of 
every faith agree now that Chris- 
tianity in its spiritual rather than 
sectarian sense, must act in this 
common world cause or perish. 


A VERY unusual proof of this grow- 
ing oneness is the report that the 
Dalai Lama has proclaimed religious 
war against Communism, which 
fact may be behind the Kremlin’s 
nebulous but unmistakable haste to 
enslave Tibet directly or indirectly. 
Add to that the decisions of the 
1948 Lambeth Conference for a 
showdown; that of the First Con- 
stituent Assembly of the World 
Council of Churches held in Am- 
sterdam, and the minutes of the 
United Lutheran Church in Amer- 
ica, and we have a clear picture of 
different faiths single-minded at a 
time of peril. 

Curiously, uncountable individ- 
uals regard Communism as “Jew- 
ish,” perhaps because it was spon- 
sored in this modern sense by 
Lenin, whereas hardly a Jew re- 
mains in power in Russia. Nor is 
it generally known that Commu- 
nism, as an ’ism, did not originate 
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with him because the Italian phi- 
losopher - friar Tommaso Campa- 
nella advocated it some three cen- 
turies ago, while, under Charles V, 
Spanish “communeros,”’ contrary 
to the present breed, opposed cen- 
tralized authority. Leo XIII in his 
1878 Encyclical, “Quod Apostolici 
Muneris,” condemned _ Socialism, 
Nihilism and Communism. What, 
then, turned Stalin against the 
Jews? 

Probably the fact that they have 
been looking to the Pope as their 
protective spokesman because they 
lack one of their own. Rabbi Jacob 
Goldman of Jerusalem, addressing 
the Rabbinical Council of America 
last year, proposed a Chief Rab- 
binate as the central authority for 
world Jewry. But until this comes 
to pass Jews will rely upon papal 
utterances and influence cham- 
pioning Hebraic causes and rights, 
and there have been many such 
pronouncements. 


Tus informal sympathetic alli- 
ance naturally has focused Mos- 
cow’s enmity on one and all. Hence 
no mercy would be likely for re- 
ligious opponents once the Comin- 
form feels safe in attacking the 
“West.” During the 500th anni- 
versary celebration of the Ortho- 
dox Church’s independence held in 
Moscow in 1948—the whole affair 
blatantly staged for the benefit of 
onlookers abroad—the Vatican was 
singly assailed as being against the 
working masses, “anti-Christian, 
anti-democratic, and anti-national.” 
In simpler words, archenemy of 
Communism, Stalinism and Comin- 
ternism. The latest blast alleged 
that celebration of the Holy Year, 
which originated almost two hun- 
dred years before Columbus dis- 
covered America, has been organ- 
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ized with the full blessing of Wall 
Street to mobilize the forces of re- 
action, blah-blah. .. . 

Such idiocies and absurdities are 
the best measure of their source. 
Yet they bode no good for the lead- 
ers of any Church no matter its 
denomination. Hence the problem 
has magnified itself into an inter- 
national threat. 


As to precedents, a retrospective 
glance will clarify “ifs and buts.” 

Many foreigners—that is, non- 
Italians—were popes prior to Adrian 
VI, a Hollander; Nicholas Break- 
spear as Adrian IV was the only 
English one. 

A pontiff may resign, as did St. 
Celestine V. If Pius XII stepped 
down or was otherwise out, his suc- 
cessor would be elected in a con- 
clave that could meet anywhere— 
even on a raft at sea. The number 
of attending cardinals is immate- 
rial. If only three cardinals sur- 
vived or could come together the 
majority of two would suffice. 
Gregory VII of Canossa fame or- 
dained that pontiffs be chosen from 
the hierarchy but the ancient direc- 
tive can be canceled or ignored. In 
fact, even a layman could be chosen 
if a male (this proviso perhaps be- 
cause of the apocryphal report that 
a male-garbed woman named Joan 
succeeded Leo IV in 855), baptized, 
Catholic and sane. Nicholas II first 
formalized elective requirements 
with his bull “In Nomine Domine,” 
modified by Gregory XV’s “terni 
Patris,” and last by Pius X in 1904 
via his “Vacante Sede Apostolica.” 
Hence the present or threatened 
emergency is not circumscribed by 
unchangeable rules or customs. 

The papal throne may remain 
unoccupied indefinitely without im- 
pairment of its powers and rights. 
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It was vacant seven times between 
1054 and 1314. It could be “va- 
cant” again because it is unlikely 
that Communists in Italian or Eu- 
ropean power, native or Russian, 
would tolerate a pontiff in their 
midst, but what they would do with 
the incumbent is anybody’s guess. 
He might be deposed like John 
XXIII or Leo V. Imprisonment as 
in the case of Pius VII, or like John 
I who died in jail, with Theodoric 
the Great arrogating the right to 
name his successor, as Stalin in- 
dubitably would if the situation 
arose while he lives. And finally, 
purged, through familiar trumped 
up Soviet “suicidal” evidence. _ 

Examining its puppet govern- 
ment’s policy the Kremlin might, 
as an analgesic, name an antipope. 
Down to the end of the schism 
there were thirty-five antipopes 
(the number depends upon how 
one counts), from Novatian, 252, 
to Felix V, 1439. But an antipope’s 
status and acts are automatically 
null and void while the lawful pon- 
tiff exists, hence the terrific advan- 
tage of an American beyond Mos- 
cow’s reach. 


Tu basic plan, informal and elas- 
tic to meet given contingencies, 
takes into consideration the trans- 
fer of both Pope and the papal of- 
fice to the United States for the 
duration of any emergency requir- 
ing his flight from Rome. This, 
too, has precedent because il con- 
forms with the “flight to Avignon,” 
when between 1309 and 1370 seven 
pontiffs made their headquarters in 
the French town. 

That a refugee pontiff might or 
would find asylum in the United 
States is indeed news, and every 
theory considered has ended with 
that conclusion. Canada and Ire- 
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land and Spain proffered asylum 
to Pius XII in dark days of recent 
memory, but the in pecto plan was 
somewhere in this country. 

Nobody seriously contends that 
the presence here of a pope in flight 
would be opposed by any group on 
strictly sectarian grounds if a non- 
American. But an American-born 
pope would retain the inalienable 
right to visit his mother country at 
any time, and constitutional au- 
thorities seem to agree that the 
papacy would not deprive an Ameri- 
can of citizenship any more than 
does a cardinalate. 


To a degree unequaled in any 
other country, many religions are 
represented by the American peo- 
ple. That is why they react so 
sympathetically wherever religious 
differences lead to crises or blood- 
shed. Whatever might happen to 
a pontiff at the hands of Commu- 
nists would sadden and yet fail to 
impel Americans to go to his aid. 
But if an American were in peril of 
that holy office or his life it would 
arouse his countrymen regardless 
of their own religious beliefs, and 
an aroused United States in the cir- 
cumstances would mean an embat- 
tled Christianity everywhere. 

That could add up to a Holy 
War. 

No accurate and impartial jour- 
nalistic report may overlook the 
sudden and unexpected Christmas 
plea by Pope Pius that all Chris- 
tians “return” to the Church of 
Rome. Some interested statesmen 


privately called it untimely, consid- 
ering the present world divided. 
“Invitation to unity” intended to 
mean Protestant apostasy has been 
resented in certain quarters. But, 
perhaps because of the divided 
world, one non-Catholic prelate 
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told me, it could be roughly com- 
pared to President Wilson’s 1918 
plea to voters to return to Wash- 
ington a democratic Congress. A 
Washington churchman may rep- 
resent the general attitude when he 
publicly said: “If the Pope had 
suggested a great representative 
council of Christians to discuss 
their differences and to seek a way 
toward unity, his suggestion would 
doubtless meet with worldwide ap- 
proval.” 


Masrwune, what of the Russian 
hoi polloi? According to responsi- 
ble self-exiled Russians, millions of 
serfs, worse off today than they 
were under Tzarism, would con- 
trive to join such a holy crusade. 
Soviet pashas will deride the idea 
of tovarishchi and krasavitzy join- 
ing capitalistic peoples, but give the 
downtrodden ranks the chance and 
Stalin’s toes will do a castanet 
dance right inside his boots, efface 
the Molotov deadpanning, silence 
Vishinsky’s tarassic double - talk, 
and erase the sneering of red 
marionettes everywhere. If the 
Kremlin has any doubts on this 
score all it needs to do is to open its 
jail-like frontiers so that Russians 
could leave at will. Only there is 
no place for them elsewhere. 

Pope Pius was under pressure 
after his accession to excommuni- 
cate this or that individual, group, 
sect or country. History is still 
silent as to why throughout World 
War II anathema was withheld 
from assorted violators of human 
rights, especially the genocidists, 
and with so many famous prece- 
dents for sweeping and efficacious 
interdiction. The Stepinac-Minds- 
zenty-Beran cases brought the first 
mass excommunications since the 
Middle Ages. 
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More deeply than they dare re- 
veal, Moscow’s puppeteers in domi- 
nated countries are scared. But 
their public bravado stems from 
greater fear of Kremlin purging. 
The once proud and bellicose non- 
Russian Slavs have become ven- 
triloquist fronts for the Stalin who 
pursues Peter the Great’s testamen- 
tary formula (true or spurious that 
will is the “bible” of Soviet foreign 
policy) to quarrel and divide and 
seize through others while seeming 
to be an innocent bystander. His 
peace mouthings are such a means. 

It is important for the reader, 
and even more important for our 
statesmen, to understand the pre- 
cise significance of the word 
“peace” by Russian semantics. It 
is a simple word, mir, but it also 
means world! So it’s quite proba- 
ble that when Soviet spokesmen 
say mir they mean they want the 
world. This explanation should 
settle many diplomatic double- 
entendres once for all. 


Occstennmnax the report recurs of 
another meeting of the Big Three 
with Stalin, always followed by his 
standard refusal to do so outside of 
Russia. Moscow has said nothing 
of his new mortal fear of violent 
death in a foreign land. Yet in 
the case of another get-together, 
useless as one seems, the last 
thing participating statesmen would 
want, or want to happen in non- 
Russian territory, is Stalin’s mur- 
der or its attempt. 

All in all, in a few words, boss 
Sovieteers are fearful of what they 
choose to call an “American Hit- 
ler.” But it is quite clear that 
what worries Josef Vissarionovich 
Dzhugashvili is not an American 
Hitler so much as an American on 
the one Throne of Peace on earth. 
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Cross Upon Parnassus 


By FRATER AMEDEUS PECK 


I was standing by the phone in 
my father’s Litchfield, Conn., home, 
patiently waiting for the party at 
the other end of the line to return. 
Suddenly I remembered something, 
and couldn’t help smiling. It had 
happened one Sunday afternoon 
some thirty-two years before, when 
I was only a babe in arms. Mrs. 
Dillingham, a family friend with 
a prophetic bent, dropped by for 
a visit. Surveying me with a single 
practiced glance, she proclaimed 
with professional assurance, “This 
one will be a minister!” Now, by 
the phone, my chuckle was cut 
short by a voice sounding thin and 
clear over the line: 

“We weren’t expecting you so 
soon, but Father Prior says to come 
ahead anyway.” My idle smile gave 
way to a broad grin. Tomorrow I 
would be a Trappist. 


I was christened Alexander Wells 
Peck, Jr., mostly because Dad 
hoped, naturally enough, that I 
would preserve his name in the 
family business firm of Peck and 
Peck. Neither Mrs. Dillingham’s 
prophecy nor an ancestry of Eng- 
lish and Dutch Huguenot clerics 
were serious rivals of my father’s 
fond ambition. My brother George 
and I loved to spend childhood days 





Here is the brief autobiography of an- 
other young Trappist. His journey of grace 
took him to Andover, to Yale, to Lo Fonte- 
cilla, Chile, where he met the artist-monk, 
Dom Pedro Subercaseaux. He is now at- 
tached to the Abbey of Our Lady of the 
Valley, Rhode Island. 





with Grandpa and old Mr. Smith in 
Dad’s New York office, or wander 
through new projections of his ex- 
panding chain of fashionable shops. 

When I was ten, I was sent 
abroad with George to a little school 
at Vevey on Lake Geneva, to learn 
French and to absorb all I could 
of Europe’s native charm. We spent 
two years in a fairyland of moun- 
tains and castles and _ storybook 
heroes. On my return home, edu- 
cation gave way (alas!) to studies. 
At Rumsey Hall, then at Andover, 
George and I shared everything to- 
gether except enthusiasm for learn- 
ing. He was the earnest scholar; | 
was developing into an artist, and 
artists need their many idle hours. 
They were not wasted hours; my 
mind was of a reflective cast, and 
I was very much alive to the gath- 
ering omens of national and world- 
wide crisis. Our professors were 
speaking in vast abstractions: cap- 
italism, totalitarianism, socialism; 
political and economic theories 
were enjoying a rabbity multiplic- 
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ity; science was fumbling at the 
keyhole of the sub-atomic; and 
while the United States stumbled 
through the depression, from Eur- 
ope came the first ugly rumors of 
war. 

It was all strange, and I knew 
that much of it was wrong. But 1 
had a far more important problem 
—the meaning and purpose of life 
itself, especially the why and the 
whither of Alexander Wells Peck, 
Jr. By the time I finished at An- 
dover, I was old enough to be deep- 
ly concerned about such things, 
and still young enough to think 
that solutions were to be found at a 
secular university. In 1933, I en- 
tered Yale. 


Yate had little to offer me; the 
courses I chose had no traffic in 
ultimates. Every fresh fact fasten- 
ing itself to my mind’s circum- 
ference served only to emphasize 
my ignorance of essential truths, 
every new mental avenue invited 
me “Nowhere.” 

My painting was my one hope. I 
was in love with modern art because 
I believed it to be the best tangible 
expression of the truth of things. 
Yet I found myself without any 
sure understanding of essences, 
purposes, causes, anything funda- 
mental; what could I set down 
on canvas? My work showed plain- 
ly that I was groping for something 
1 could not reach. 

With nothing else to turn to, I 
squandered myself on college-boy 
foolery and hot-jazz and glasses of 
beer at the Old Heidelberg; and 
sometimes I walked alone at night 
down the long streets of New Ha- 
ven, up and down, empty-souled 
under a sky shot with bright, cold 
stars. Four years like that; then I 
left Yale as I had come, still look- 
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ing for something to submit to and 
be filled with and to live for. 


My state of mind, and my love 
for painting, settled one thing at 
any rate; a business career in Dad’s 
firm was out of the question. Maybe 
I needed a change of scenery. 
Mother was then giving operatic 
concerts in Santiago, Chile, and I 
soon joined her in the tiny house 
in suburban Los Leones. I built a 
rough adobe studio for myself in 
the opposite corner of the spacious 
gardens, and began again to paint 
and think and wonder what every- 
thing was all about. 

I had not left my restlessness at 
home; and I spent my nights in 
long walks through the country- 
side, my mind at once attracted and 
repelled by life’s mysteriousness. 
Gradually, however, the quiet 
charm of Los Leones brought me a 
measure of relaxation, and I re- 
covered my boyhood pleasure in 
reading classical literature. One 
day I picked up the Bible. 

“In the beginning God created 
the heavens and the earth... .” I 
had not really thought of God be- 
fore. I had been the creator of my 
own little world. And now I read— 
no, I saw, for I did not even think 
to question it—“God created the 
heavens and the earth.” What a 
sense of relief I experienced as I 
shook the world off my back in one 
moment and left it to its Creator! 
God—the Artist, creative, purpose- 
ful—His world a pretty poor paint- 
ing, daubed in woe—but has He 
finished?—-perhaps this world, this 
life, is just a first sketch in black 
charcoal—and the painting, eter- 
nity. ...I read on and on. 

Later, I reread Paradise Lost with 
an earger, crescive interest in the 
theme. I had turned to Tolstoy’s 
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My Religion when Raphael Pacheco, 
a fellow artist, noticing my new 
preoccupation with religion, invited 
me to meet Pancho Hunéeus. 
Pancho, a clever artist and play- 
wright, was a Catholic of great in- 
sight and deep piety. He was easy 
to talk to; over our cups of tea he 
listened to my tale of spiritual 
frustration. Pancho knew just the 
thing for me. 


Tux next day—Christmas, 1938— 
Hunéeus and I drove out into the 
country to the Benedictine monas- 
tery at Lo Fontecilla to meet his 
uncle, the renowned artist Dom 
Pedro Subercaseaux. We spent a 
moment in the simple little chapel 
just inside the great Spanish por- 
tal, my companion in prayer, I in 
uneasy_observation of the shadowy 
crucifix. A few minutes later I was 
put at my ease by Dom Pedro. This 
gentle monk, son of an ambassador, 
master artist at twenty-five, had 
been married to a Santiago social- 
ite, the very virtuous Elvira Lyon. 
Both felt called by God to the re- 
ligious life, and after ten years to- 
gether agreed to separate, Pedro 
joining the Benedictines. 

We spent the afternoon together, 
and I gratefully accepted the artist- 
monk’s offer to help him with his 
work. Religion was no longer mere- 
ly an interest in my mind; it was 
becoming an atmosphere. 

One day, Pancho Hunéeus asked 
me point-blank, “What do you think 
of Jesus Christ?” 

I blinked. I was still wading 
through Deuteronomy. But I knew 
what Pancho thought of Him, and 
1 said with all the warmth I could 
muster, “Oh, a great man, a very 
great man—”and I added expan- 
sively, “—-probably the greatest 
man who ever lived.” 


“But not God?” 

I said nothing. Pancho continued 
briskly. “What about His resur- 
rection from the dead?” My ob- 
vious embarrassment made it clear 
to him that he was several steps 
ahead of the grace of God, and we 
switched to French surrealism. 


Twanns be to God, Pancho was 
not to be denied. One afternoon he 
sent me to the Capuchin monastery 
in Santiago to meet another of Dom 
Pedro’s nephews, Padre Francisco. 
We walked briskly for an hour or 
so about the cloister; when it was 
time to leave, the earnest, ascetic 
friar said very simply, “Pray, 
Wells.” I smiled slightly, and turn- 
ed to walk away. The priest took 
my hand. 

“Pray ‘Our Father, who art in 
heaven.’ ” 

“But where is heaven? If I could 
find heaven, I would have God.” 

Padre Francisco saw that I was 
complicating things, and repeated 
softly, “Pray. We here shall pray.” 
That night I fell asleep on my knees. 

When I awoke, the sky was a 
dusty white above the mountain 
peaks. Dawn, I thought; and I set 
out at once for the Benedictine mon- 
astery to attend early Sunday Mass, 
as I had been doing for some weeks. 
I walked several miles before notic- 
ing my mistake—the “dawn” was 
moonrise. However, I had gone too 
far to think of returning home. | 
arrived at the monastery about 
three-thirty, and found the chapel! 
aglow with light. 

Curious, I drew near a little win- 
dow and peered through the grille- 
work. The monks were in choir, 
singing Matins. I could make out 
but one face, young Padre Blazy’s 
robust, bright-eyed. His serene, un- 
studied contentment with his prayer 
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made me ashamed to be staring 
at him. I couldn’t subdue a feeling 
of vexation. “Look at him! Blazy 
of the French Air Force, career- 
man, brainy, enthusiastic, ambi- 
tious—whatever possessed him to 
leave Paris and come to Chile to 
sing psalms smiling as though he 
were in seventh heavy... .” 

“Where is heaven? If I could 
find heaven I would have God.” 

I turned from the window and 
walked over to the chapel door 
and went in. 


Au that day I stayed at the mon- 
astery and prayed, no longer so 
ill at ease before the crucifix. Some- 
how, I began to understand about 
Christ. “To be or not to be?” had 
been my way of expressing the 
riddle of life. Now the white figure 
on its black wooden cross gave its 
ancient answer, “Not to be. Not to 
be ambitious for fame or fortune; 
not to be proud or puffed up; but 
to decrease, that J might increase.” 
I understood the Padre’s content- 
ment and the peace in Pancho 
Hunéeus’ dark eyes and where hea- 
ven could be found. I went home 
and opened my Bible and found 
another verse in Genesis: “In the 
beginning was the Word, and the 
Word was with God, and the Word 
was God. . .” 


Mornes and I were instructed in 
the Faith by Padre Pedro. As well- 
disposed to the Catholic Church as 
I had speedily become, my mother 
was’ even more tractable; her 
friendship with Catholics and her 
concertizing through Catholic coun- 
tries had prepared her to welcome 
the truths of faith with a child’s 
simplicity. We were baptized on the 
seventh of December, 1939, in the 
little Benedictine chapel at Lo 
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Fontecilla by Dom Pedro, whose 
name I took in gratitude to him and, 
not at all incidentally, to assure the 
intercession of the Prince of the 
Apostles. 

Candles in hand, we read aloud 
our act of faith: “I, Peter Alex- 
ander . . . I, Edith Francisca Ro- 
mana ... do believe in God, the 
Father Almighty. . .” as the stout 
little chapel bell rang out its bene- 
diction. The next day, the feast of 
the Immaculate Conception, we re- 
ceived the body and blood, soul and 
divinity of our Lord Jesus Christ in 
Holy Communion, and the famine 
in my heart was over. 

To make it more convenient for 
me to serve as Padre Pedro’s ap- 
prentice, Mother and I moved to 
a small plain farmhouse close by 
the monastery. My days established 
themselves in a restful, expansive 
monotony; mornings and after- 
noons of painting, perfecting tech- 
nique, watching the master at his 
work; in the evening, reading 
aloud to Mother from St. Teresita’s 
Life of a Soul or a chapter from 
Marmion, while Kelly, our Scottish 
terrier, snored by the fireside. 


Soon I began my professional re- 
ligious painting in earnest. Padre 
Pedro, now in advanced middle 
age, was grateful for his younger 
assistant, who found it quite pleas- 
ant to paint for hours at a time atop 
a jittery scaffolding high up against 
a church ceiling. For the next eight 
or nine years we worked together. 
Then I was given my first independ- 
ent assignment, a small chapel on 
Santiago’s Avenida Bosque. In six 
months, I decorated the apse, four 
walls and ceiling with scenes from 
the life of Christ, using as a medium 
the formula of the ancients—earth 
colors and eggs. 
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The work was a gratifying suc- 
cess, and I was immediately asked 
to paint the interior of the new 
basilica in the coastal town of Llo- 
Lleo, south of Valparaiso. This was 
the moment every young artist 
dreams of—the day of recognition. 
Yet even as I poured myself out on 
my new project—Christ the King, 
Mary, the Apostles in glorious com- 
placency above a Passion panorama 
sweeping about the nave—I could 
not forget, nor did I want to forget, 
the unportrayable peace I had once 
seen on a monk’s face through a 
little chapel window. “Not to be. 
not to be, not to be.” That He might 
increase. 


As I was finishing at Llo-Lleo, 
tired out after my work, my father 
phoned from New York, inviting 
me home for a vacation. I needed 
not a whit of coaxing; after an 
abrupt farewell to Mother and 
Padre Pedro, with assurances that 
I would soon return, I flew back 
to the United States. God alone 
knew the sacrifice Mother and | 
had just made. 

The first week or so was spent 
with Dad, my Aunt Catharine, and 
my brother George, now a professor 
at Lehigh, gravely unknotting the 
knots. in Contemporary History. 
Several days at our home in Litch- 
field, visiting friends; then a short 
drive one afternoon to Bethlehem, 
Conn., to look up Miss Lauren 
Ford, whose religious art I much 
admired. She was not at home, but 
I had the good fortune to meet 
Dom Damasus Winzen, chaplain to 
the Benedictine nuns at the Regina 
Laudis convent, and a monk of the 
great German abbey of Maria- 
Laach. I told him of my conversion, 
and my painting, and my interest 
in the contemplative life. 
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“Ah! You must visit the Canadian 
monastery, St. Benoit du Lac. The 
other American monasteries have 
their schools to take care of—but 
not so St. Benoit. If it’s contem- 
plation you want, that is the place 
for you.” 

The monk’s enthusiasm enkind- 
led mine; a few days later I drove 
through the hills of northern New 
England to the bare expanse south 
of Montreal, arriving at St. Benoit’s 
on the feast of Pentecost. I liked 
it at a glance; its rocky bulk, set 
against an open sweep of farmland, 
had that air of silent preoccupation 
that comes only from God’s pre- 
sence. I liked it; but I was not 
drawn to remain there. I simply did 
not feel “at home.” 


Davina back to Connecticut, I re- 
called that the Trappists had a 
monastery at Valley Falls, Rhode 
Island. It wasn’t easy to find, since 
neither falls nor valley marked its 
location. When I did find it, I was 
a bit disconcerted. All my life I had 
told myself that I wanted only what 
was important, nothing superficial. 
Now, suddenly meeting others who 
were living my dream—treally poor 
men living lives of prayerful sim- 
plicity—I felt a bit shy. My un- 
easiness grew when I spoke to the 
monastery’s vocation director. 

“Yes, Father, I’m looking for a 
monastery to enter. But right now 
I’m just looking around. You see, 
I have some painting to finish first.” 

“But you say you want God. Then 
you must not be afraid to cut. Not 
for the sake of cutting, but to be 
able to live for God unencumbered.” 
How simple everything is, from the 
inside of a monastery! 

A little shaken, I went to my 
room in the guesthouse, and wrote 
a letter of explanation to Padre 
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Pedro, asking his advice. The next 
day, fortified by the Abbot’s bless- 
ing, and strangely in love with Our 
Lady’s Valley, I drove home to 
Litchfield. The issue was clear: a 
life devoted to religious art, or a 
life reduced to the one thing neces- 
sary, the constant quest of God. 
Quickly, like a summer thunder- 
storm, the issue came to a head and 
just as quickly dissolved. My father 
had drawn up a trust fund which 
would enable me to paint anywhere 
I liked for the rest of my days. 
Padre Pedro wrote, reminding me in 
his gentle way that God had given 
me a great talent, and He never 
gives without reason. With weight- 
ed heart, I thought how lonely my 
mother would be. One priest sug- 
gested that Thomas More might 
have been less of a saint in a clois- 
ter. For days I was pitied and 
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smiled at and talked of and argued 
about. 


Bor God never argues. Threaten 
and roar and quake as it might, the 
little world tossing about me could 
never have kept me from hearing, 
and heeding, the Lord’s gentle in- 
vitation to leave the future to Him 
and now to come apart with Him 
and sit at His feet and find rest 
for my soul; and help save the souls 
of those who thought I was a fool. 

I wrote to Mother and told Dad 
and then phoned the Abbey. The 
next day I was one of twelve quiet 
men who heard the door of the 
guesthouse click behind them, lock- 
ing the world in its stuffy garret 
of things and paper flatteries and 
dusty laughter, and walked along 
the monastery corridors, cloistered 
in God. 








us of my associates in combat- 
ing prejudice asked me recently 
what I thought of a certain book, 
which seeks to “warn” Americans 
that the Catholic hierarchy is try- 
ing to take over the country. 

“I think the same of it as I do 
of The Protocols of the Elders of 
Zion,” 1 replied. “That was delib- 
erately false and vicious propa- 
ganda against the Jews. This new 
book is cut from the same cloth, 
but directed against Catholics.” 

“That’s an odd comparison,” the 
crusader against prejudice protest- 
ed. “The Protocols was an ad- 
mitted lie. But this other book is 
documented and much of the source 
material is from Catholic writers. 
You may call it anti-Catholic (its 
author warned that Catholics 
would) but I think it’s a horse of a 
different color.” 

“Horse of a different color?” I 
echoed. Before the unconsciously 
anti-Catholic gentleman left me, a 
violent, deep-seated pain shot sud- 
denly through my left leg. I stood 
up and limped around, as one does 
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to ease a Charley horse. The pain 
persisted, settling into a_ steady, 
throbbing ache. The rest of the day 
was fretfully distracted with grind- 
ing bone pain. Osteomylitis,” I 
thought in dismay, “after all these 
years.” 

My doctor had been called out of 
town but I made an appointment 
for X-rays two days later. But 
when I had limped slowly home and 
relaxed, the pain which had sprung 
from my _ subsconscious at the 
phrase, “Horse of a different color” 
began to be soothed by an upsurge 
of buried memory that explained it. 

Swiftly and directly, my mind 
sped backward across the span of 
more than thirty-five years, to the 
day when crushing bone pain first 
laid violent hold of my left leg. The 
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date was indelible in memory—not 
only because it marked the first 
great crisis of my obscure young 
life—but because the most sweep- 
ing world violence of history, up to 
that time, catapulted into being on 
that date. It was the first of Au- 
gust, 1914. 


I, is not dramatic hindsight that 
makes me recall awakening to a 
sense of oppression and foreboding 
that morning. The oppression was 
a breathless threat of an electrical 
storm in the atmosphere. The fore- 
boding was in the voices of Uncle 
Frank and Aunt Lize, calling to 
their children to get up early be- 
cause all hands must rally to the 
field to save the hay before the 
storm. 

My sister and I were spending 
a wonderful vacation on Uncle 
Frank’s farm, twelve miles from 
our home village. Uncle Frank was 
the courtesy title of a man who 
was close to my father’s family in 
their mutual youth. Most children 
called him Uncle Frank, in recog- 
nition of a bluff but bubbling spirit 
of youth and laughter. 

We never had gone visiting be- 
fore without our parents, but Uncle 
Frank’s own houseful of children 
insured that two more would not 
be in the way. We were to be 
driven home for Mass on Sunday 
and, if we had a good conduct re- 
port for the week, we would be 
allowed to return. 

We kept our promises to be as 
good girls as possible, faithful in 
saying our morning and night 
prayers. The performance of the 
prayers was so fascinating to the 
non-Catholic daughters of the 
household, whose big bedroom we 
shared, that it brought out the 
giddy exhibitionist in me. 
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On our first night there my sis- 
ter and I knelt, side by side, beside 
the double bed assigned to us. Our 
roommates stared open-mouthed 
at the unfamiliar spectacle of chil- 
dren on their knees, giggled at the 
mysterious gesture of the Sign of 
the Cross, and cat-called and 
heckled, in an effort to divert our 
attention from whatever preoccu- 
pation kept us kneeling there with 
closed eyes and moving lips. 

It became part of my personal 
ritual, having finished my bedtime 
blessings on all and sundry, to leap 
on my hecklers and tickle them 
silly until we all got into a glorious 
pillow fight. 


Won of our praying got around 
among all of the children and, ap- 
parently, trickled to grown-ups 
who were just as awestruck by 
Catholic practices as the young- 
sters were. At any rate, I rose 
from my knees in the empty bed- 
room on the morning of August Ist 
(having prolonged my dressing and 
devotions so as to get out of help- 
ing to wash the separator) and saw 
a housewife from a_ neighboring 
farm standing in the doorway. She 
was often around Uncle Frank’s 
house helping out in times of stress, 
as rural neighbors do. In turn, 
Uncle Frank’s household gave help 
when it was needed at other farms. 

“The girls was telling me,” she 
informed me as I passed her on my 
way downstairs, “that if I was to be 
up here before breakfast, I'd see a 
sight to see. I never thought to see 
a calf-size witch make motions in 
front of her face and talk gibber- 
ish.” 

At barely nine years old, I didn’t 
understand her meaning. I could 
think of nothing to reply, so I went 
downstairs. 
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“Tell you what you and I are go- 
ing to do,” she said behind me. 
“You’re too small to go to the hay- 
fields with such a big crew, so let’s 
us pick blueberries for supper. 
Lize will need ’em with about 
twenty mouths to feed.” 


Nexr to being with horses, I liked 
picking berries more than any- 
thing. So, after a hurried breakfast, 
I got pails and a picking dish (the 
assignment berry-picking helped 
me to get out of wiping the break- 
fast dishes without any trouble at 
all) and trailed the woman up to 
the high pasture where the berries 
grew. 

The sultriness of the day took 
much of the joy out of berry-pick- 
ing. There ‘was fretfulness in the 
buzzing of flies and mosquitoes; 
vengeful wrath in the grinding 
loudness, through the heavy air, of 
a vagrant hornet or a questing bee. 
The distant sounds of the ma- 
chinery and voices of haymaking 
intensified the thickness of the air, 
as if there were invisible walls be- 
tween us and other beings. I felt 
isolated and trapped by a nameless 
threat as my companion trailed me 
from one blueberry bush to an- 
other, asking questions that I was 
afraid to answer. But I was also 
afraid not to answer, so I made my 
replies as brief as possible. 

“What do Cath’lics wave their 
hands in front of their faces for?” 
“What's the Sign of the Cross? Is 
it Black Arts?” “Sure, I know the 
Lord was crucified, but what’s that 
got to do with Cath’lics?” “Cath’lics 
talk in tongues, don’t they? Was 
you talking in tongues this morn- 
ing? What was you saying?” 

The frightening quality in my 
companion was her ignorance—so 
deep that it had given her fear, 
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and the fear was transmitted to 
me. Even my breath was weighted 
with fear by the oppressive threat 
of disaster, which so often precedes 
a violent electrical storm. I was 
depressed beyond my experience of 
melancholy. Perhaps, since I had 
never been away from home be- 
fore, I was homesick, too. I wanted, 
desperately, to go home. I wanted 
my mother. 

“Can you talk in tongues?” The 
woman was stout and her breath 
panted like a dog’s. 

“I can say some of my prayers 
in Latin.” 

“What’s that? Is it a tongue? Say 
something in it.” 

“Pater Noster, qui es in coelis. . .” 
I began. The words comforted me. 
I finished the Our Father with all 
of the fervor I knew. 


Turn I saw that what I was say- 
ing had put the woman in a panic. 
Her heavy features were slack with 
her mouth agape. Her prominent 
eyes were, literally, bulging beneath 
her forehead. Strands from her 
straw-colored hair had fallen loose 
from the bun at the nape of her 
neck, 

“What’s that mean?” she pant- 
ed. Her hand shook as she tried 
to tuck a strand of hair back. 
“What was you saying? Does it 
mean anything?” 

“It means: ‘Our Father, Who 
art in heaven, hallowed be Thy 
Name... .’” 

“Oh, that’s the Lord’s Prayer! 
I know that myseif. That ain’t what 
you was saying. I guess I know 
the Lord’s Prayer! What you was 
saying was a horse of a different 
color! It was Black Arts, that’s 


what it was. God will call down 
vengeance on them that practice 
Black Arts. Ain’t you afraid of 
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God’s wrath? What you want to 
tell me that was the Lord’s Prayer 
for, when you know it’s a horse of 
a different color?” 

I ‘had stopped picking berries, 
but so had she. 

“That was the Lord’s Prayer in 
Latin,” I was crying. “I don’t want 
to talk to you any more and | don’t 
want to pick berries with you. [’m 
going home.” 

“If you go crying and blabbing 
to your Aunt Lize about me, you'll 
be good and sorry,” she called, as 
I turned and ran. “Watch out that 
you don’t spill them berries!” 


I STOPPED running because I was 
suddenly, helplessly _ sick. She 
caught up to me while I was leaning 
against a big rock, losing my break- 
fast. 

“Land sakes!” she said, in the 
normal, sympathetic tone of any 
bystander when one is sick. “You 
better ask your Aunt Lize for a 
drink of baking soda and lie down 
in the shade. I’m going to pick 
more berries. . . .You forget what 
we was talking about,” she added 
earnestly. “You ain’t very old and 
God knows what you been taught to 
say. The Cath’lics take kids young 
to teach ’em their gibberish. But 
don’t you tell anybody about us 
talking. That’s a secret between 
you and me.” 

There was a stone wall, mounted 
with barbed wire, to separate the 
pastures from the hay fields. I 
crawled under the wire and sat on 
the wall to watch the haymakers 
in the huge field below me. 

All of the farm horses—the crea- 
tures most responsible for the en- 
chantment the farm had for me— 
were working on hayracks and 
horse rakes, tedders and mowers. 
Even Nellie, the gentle driver, was 
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drawing a horse rake, and the 
daughter of the house who was 
nearest my age was driving her. 
I would have given anything for 
the skill to drive Nellie with a 
horse rake. During that visit to 
Uncle Frank’s farm, I had been al- 
lowed—as were all the children— 
to drive and to help tend the gentle, 
reliable horses belonging there. 

My favorite chore was to ride the 
horses bareback to the watering 
trough. I also helped to feed and to 
curry them and I never went to 
bed without first slipping out to 
the stables to nuzzle their cheeks 
and say “goodnight” to them. I 
know now—but had no inkling that 
day—-that I'd been sent to pick 
berries to keep me away from the 
strange horses in the field, lest my 
passion for animals get me into 
trouble. 


Axons the strange horses, brought 
there by neighborly helpers - with 
extra racks and rakes to help save 
the hay before the storm, there 
was a horse of a different color. 
Most of the horses were either chest- 
nut brown or black—like Nellie, 
who had a white star on her fore- 
head. This horse was dappled gray 
and beautiful: very young and ner- 
vous, drawing a small, improvised 
hayrack as if he were disdaining it. 

Every now and again, he’d throw 
his head back and dance and rear 
in the shafts. The man who was 
driving him never released his firm 
hold on the reins, even to help 
stack the hay onto the load. Other 
horses in the field moved by them- 
selves, at a word of command, from 
one stack to another. When the 
young horse moved, it was a head- 
long rush, so that the driver had 
to brace his legs and saw on the 
lines. 
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My heart pounded with excite- 
ment as I watched the strange 
young horse. I even envied my sis- 
ter, whom I could see hand-raking 
the scatterings with some of the 
other children, because she was 
near to the lovely horse of a differ- 
ent color. I sat there, daydreaming 
about touring the world with a 
horse like that to ride me, until 
my companion of the berry field 
came down with her pails full. 

“This as far as you’ve got?” she 
gazed, as I was doing, into the hay- 
field. “If the storm holds off ’til 
three o’clock, they’ll be through,” 
she mused. “Jake hadn’t ought to 
work that horse. He ain’t broke 
and he ain’t a worker.” 

“I bet I could drive that new 
spotty-gray horse,” I boasted. “He’s 
the prettiest horse I ever saw.” 

“Humph!” She looked at me 
searchingly and gave a short, un- 
mirthful laugh. “Maybe you could 
—being as you’re two of a kind. 


Down at the house, as I helped 
shell peas and set the long table 


for twenty-two people, I asked 
Aunt Lize if I could help hand-rake. 

“Ask Uncle Frank at dinner- 
time,” she said. 

I did so, shouting down the long 
table to him. “Sure you can hand- 
rake, Baby,” he boomed. I got need 
of an extra-strong field hand. You 
ride up to the field with me, Baby. 
You can drive me up too, if you 
want.” 

I excused myself as soon | had 
finished eating, but not to go to the 
kitchen and start washing dishes, 
as some of the other girls were do- 
ing. I carried my own dishes to the 
sink and went straight to the barn- 
yard to be ready to drive Uncle 
Frank to the field. 

To my surprise and delight, the 
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young horse with the wild eyes, 
the tossing mane, the dappled sides, 
and the restless whinny, was stand- 
ing in harness, hitched to one of 
the iron rings of the uprights of 
the barn. I spoke to him but he 
pulled away from the hand I ex- 
tended toward his neck. He shifted 
restlessly in the shafts, pawing the 
ground and blowing out his breath 
in a horse’s Bronx cheer. 

Uncle Frank had told me—and 
told my parents in my hearing— 
that I could drive any horse on the 
farm, so long as I didn’t take them 
away from work to be done. I 
wouldn’t be taking the young horse 
away from work if I unhitched and 
drove him around to the doorway 
to pick up Uncle Frank in grand 
style. 

The horse made a great to-do 
while I was unhitching him from 
the ring. But I had never yet known 
fear of a horse. I freed his bridle 
and, holding the reins, slipped 
onto the reach of the make-shift 
wagon and sat astride it. 


Tue horse started up like a flush- 
ed partridge. He rounded the barn 
on two wheels, took the bit between 
his teeth and bolted down the drive- 
way. Unhampered by the heavy 
wagon, unhalted by my futile com- 
mands and sudden screams, un- 
heeding of anything except the as- 
sertion of his proud young spirit, 
he bore me, a frenzied charioteer, 
away from security and the care- 
free fields of childhood, away from 
fearlessness and freedom to run 
and leap and climb, away from the 
farm—down the drive and across 
the highway and into a field straight 
toward a wall. 

Somehow I got to my knees, then 
to my feet, hanging to the reins 
for dear life, and keeping a pre- 
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carious balance on the rocking, 
teetering wagon. The horse swerved 
sharply away from the wall. The 
wagon up-tilted and I dropped the 
reins and jumped. But I didn’t 
jump clear of the crazily-elevated 
wheel. My foot slipped; my left 
leg slid between the spokes of the 
left forward wheel and I heard 
a crunching and breaking that I 
knew must be my bones. I felt a 
shattering delirious pain and heard 
a human voice scream with it. 

A shouting and pounding of 
hoofs whirled past. A shape left 
Nellie’s bare back and _ hurtled 
through the air to the back of the 
frantic young horse which had 
taken me for a ride. 

My cheek was being stabbed by 
the stubble of fresh-cut hay, and 
Uncle Frank’s voice was saying, 
hoarsely: “‘Aw, the poor little kid! 
Aw, why didn’t I think? She’s so 
crazy about horses. .. .” 

Several voices shouted now: “Get 
to the telephone. . . .Get the Ford 
out. .. Somebody help me tear this 
shirt to stop the bleeding. .. .” 

“She was boasting that she could 
drive that horse,” the voice of my 
herry-field companion was very 
clear. “I never dreamed she’d be 
such a little fool as to try it. And 
all that Cath’lic praying of hers 
didn’t save her neither. Looks to 
me like she’ll never walk again...” 

“Shut up!” A man’s voice said 
savagely. “She can hear you. If 
you know any prayers yourself, 
say ’em. This is a bad hurt kid.” 
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I shall never know where, or how, 
in the hidden corners of the mind, 
the common phrase “horse of a 
different color” became the symbol, 
to me, of fear and hatred directed 
against Catholics. There was no 
physical reason for the pain that 
struck my left leg like lightning 
out of a buried childhood when I 
heard the expression used to indi- 
cate belief in propaganda against 
Catholics. 

During the years in which I have 
worked as a writer and lecturer 
to dissipate some of the ignorant 
hatred directed against the Negroes, 
the Jews, the Catholics, or other 
groups, the pain I have sometimes 
felt at man’s inhumanity to man 
never was localized in my reason- 
ably serviceable left leg. 

I am grateful for the vivid sym- 
bol that the way of shock with a 
vulnerable mind flashed before me. 
That first encounter with a mo- 
ronic being who feared and hated 
Catholics had no connection, ex- 
cept that of coincidence, with an 
accident that befell a child. But the 
contempt and suspicion for a “horse 
of a different color” which we call 
prejudice always springs from a 
crippled spirit, and its purpose is 
as crippling as its cause. It is 
odd — and significant — that when 
the expression was used to strike 
home to me, personally, through 
my own Catholic group, it had the 
power to lame me for a day across 
the vast distance of thirty-five 
years. 





Half-Faiths in Modern Fiction 


By MICHAEL F. MOLONEY * 


Assos TOYNBEE in our time, like 
St. Augustine and St. John Chry- 
sostom in earlier and no less trou- 
bled ages, has demonstrated that 
every civilization is in essence a 
religious civilization. New epochs 
in human affairs are not born of 
negative conclusions. The faith 
which animates may or may not be 
the true outpouring of the Holy 
Spirit, but affirmation there must 
be though it may be the affirmation 
of the lost angels. 

For this reason liberalism was 
debarred by its origins from inher- 
iting the world which it had sought, 
however blindly, to create. It had 
no faith of its own to offer—at 
least no faith adequate for the 
times. It borrowed the Christian 
concept of the dignity of man but 
failed to realize that man’s dignity 
is not self-sustaining and that ul- 
timately man’s glory and his weak- 
ness are reconcilable only in the 
infinity of divine love. Its basic 
fallacy was to seek an impossible 
compromise between a Christian 
way of life and a way jenseits von 
Gut und Bése (beyond good and 
evil). Its advocates for long academ- 
ically refused, and to a certain ex- 
tent still refuse, to admit that an 
absolute distinction exists between 
these two, a distinction that no 


subtlety of reasoning can resolve. 

Thus, inevitably, as liberalism 
paused Hamlet-like between two 
worlds, its brief ascendancy passed, 
it was shouldered from the stage. 
For one fact becomes increasingly 
clear in so far as the record of con- 
temporary events can be read. The 
future will belong to the age-old 
Christian view of human life and its 
meaning, or to the dark legions of 
the abyss who marshal their forces 
with ever greater fanaticism and 
confidence. The battle lines are ir- 
revocably drawn. The day of partial 
devotions is coming to an end. 

On the political scene, it is true, 
there remains much confusion, men 
very often being still uncertain of 
their divided allegiances. 

The men of letters on the whole 
have had a clearer vision and have 
made decisions with an awareness 
of their import. T. S. Eliot and 
Thomas Merton are poets who, 
nurtured in a liberal-secularist en- 
vironment, have worked their way 
steadily toward the Christian cen- 
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ter. Edwin Arlington Robinson, an 
older and more tragic personality, 
likewise, after much loneliness and 
travail of spirit, achieved a personal 
identification with the central ethos 
of the west. 

Evelyn Waugh and Graham 
Greene, in the field of fiction, have 
won for Catholic dogma and prac- 
tice and Catholic philosophical con- 
viction an intellectual respectabil- 
ity and a breadth of reception that 
is a testimony at once to their tal- 
ent and to the hunger of modern 
man for spiritual bread. All of this 
is encouraging and, one may be- 
lieve, significant. Nevertheless it is 
only true to say that even in the 
world of letters it is the half-faiths 
which still predominate. 


Tus three leading actors in the 
nineteenth century drama of athe- 
istic humanism (which is a fitting 
name for liberalism consistently ap- 
plied) were, according to Pére de 
Lubac, Ludwig Feuerbach, Fried- 
rich Nietzsche, and August Comte. 
Actually, each of these three is a 
prophet of a half-faith: each de- 
nies, on the one hand, the super- 
natural in man’s relationship with 
God; each affirms, on the other, 
the supernatural in man’s relation- 
ship with man. Here is an inversion 
of values starkly ominous. Specifi- 
cally, Feuerbach represents in its 
most virulent form the spirit of 
denial not only of the Christian 
faith but of the Christian concept 
of human nature. His design paral- 
leled that of his friend Friedrich- 
David Strauss, the historian of the 
origins of Christianity (Henri de 
Lubac, S.J., Le Drame de  Human- 
isme Athée. Paris: Editions Spes. 
1945, pp. 24 ff.). 

In his Leben Jesu (1835) 
Strauss had declared that the Gos- 
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pels are myths which express the 
aspirations of the Jewish people. 
Feuerbach similarly maintained 
that God is only a myth express- 
ing the aspirations of the human 
conscience. To explain this the- 
ory Feuerbach had recourse to the 
Hegelian concept of alienation, 
though using it in a sense quite 
different from Hegel’s. Alienation, 
he explained, involves the sub- 
traction from man, for the benefit 
of an illusory reality, of certain 
attributes belonging to his essence. 
Human attributes such as wisdom, 
will, justice and love are objectified 
by man in a fantastic being, the 
pure product of his imagination, 
which he calls God. 

God is then for Feuerbach only 
an ensemble of endowments which 
rightly go to make up the true 
grandeur of man, and the object of 
his philosophizing is not only to 
dethrone God but to divinize man. 
“The turning point of history will 
be the moment when man becomes 
aware that the only God of man 
is man himself. Homo homini 
Deus!” (Op. cit., p. 27.) 

But it was a cardinal point with 
Feuerbach that man could not 
achieve divinity of himself, but 
only in the measure that he rejected 
isolated individualism and came to 
identify himself with the collective 
being of society. 


Tue intellectual progeny of Feuer- 
bach constitute a formidable group. 
Among them are Bielinski, Herzen, 
Bakounin, Engels, and most im- 
portant of all, Karl Marx. Thus in 
the transformation of the. festering 
Russia of the Tsars into the black 
tyranny of Lenin and Stalin, with 
all of the resultant implications for 
the West, his influence, can scarce- 
ly be exaggerated. In the words of 
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Pére de Lubac: “The conjunction 
of French socialism, of English 
political economy, and of German 
metaphysics might have developed 
into something quite other than 
Marxism if Marx had not found 
a master in Feuerbach” (Op. cit., 
p. 38). 

But in addition to its direct im- 
pact upon his political and socio- 
logical disciples the influence of 
Feuerbach, or the general move- 
ment of which he is a symbol, had 
quite remote issue. Thus in the 
1920’s there appeared on the Amer- 
ican scene a novelist who estab- 
lished a brief, but sensational vogue 
and whose reputation at the mo- 
ment, is undergoing a critical re- 
suscitation. 

It is no longer reasonable, even 
while questioning his ultimate 
stature as a literary artist, to think 
of F. Scott Fitzgerald as a mere 
purveyor of “slick” fiction to the 
cocktail trade. Even so, many 
readers who can concede to this 
annalist of the flapper age a certain 
depth of intellectual purpose, will 
boggle at associating him with so 
somber a figure as Feuerbach. 

So far as his novels testify, he 
was not particularly concerned 
with the problems of economic re- 
construction. Yet in the world of 
ideas indirections provide the clues 
to many mysteries and Fitzgerald 
was one of an incredulous genera- 
tion whose mind Feuerbach and 
Strauss had helped to shape and 
who, too, was weighing the mean- 
ing of life’s riddle—calculating the 
possibility of divinizing man. 


0: course Fitzgerald is, in no strict 
sense, a disciple of Feuerbach. He 
does not have the revolutionary’s 
zeal. To a certain type of mind 
when the central faith has been 
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lost no other is likely to be very 
convincing. But he shows the con- 
sequences, however diffusedly, of 
Feuerbach’s atheism upon a mind 
not ready for the master’s social 
convictions. 

His novels portray that despairing 
epoch following upon World War 
I when life had been reduced to a 
factual drabness relieved only by 
orgies of liquor and of sex. The ne- 
gation of theistic values had been 
achieved but the affirmation of 
atheistic humanism was still in the 
future. Yet there is in Fitzgerald’s 
novels evidence of a social aware- 
ness. How desperately Gatsby 
yearns for integration with his 
fellow-men even if it is only on the 
shoddy level of drawing-room ac- 
ceptability. And what is there in the 
theme of Tender is the Night which 
raises it above an incidental Freud- 
ian toying with the theme of incest 
and its consequences if it is not the 
spectacle of Dr. Diver torn between 
idle pleasures and a desire to place 
his talents at the service of man- 
kind. 

But Dr. Diver deteriorates and 
Gatsby dies sordidly because their 
creator has not achieved faith in 
the social divinity. Indeed, there 
is a kind of Feuerbachianisme 
renversé in Gatsby’s dreaming, for 
Daisy and the world to which she 
belongs are only a facade for a 
reality that exists only in Gatsby’s 
mind. Fitzgerald’s disillusionment 
is evident in his farewell to his 
hero: 

“Gatsby believed in the green 
light, the orgiastic future that year 
by year recedes before us. It eluded 
us then, but that’s no matter— 
—tomorrow we will run faster, 
stretch out our arms farther. . . 
And one fine morning... 

“So we beat on, boats against the 
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current, borne back ceaselessly into 
the past.” 


Tue second of Pére de Lubac’s 
giants of atheistic humanism is 
Friedrich Nietzsche. Although 
Nietzsche referred contemptuously 
to Feuerbach he was indebted to the 
latter through the mediation of 
Schopenhauer and Wagner. For 
Nietzsche, too, God was only the 
mirror of man. The objectification 
of man’s own noblest traits in an 
external Being resulted, he believed, 
only in the degradation of man, and 
this degradation was pushed to the 
ultimate extreme in Christianity. 
For in Christianity all virtue, all 
greatness of soul, all truth are con- 
sidered the gifts of grace (Op. cit., 
pp. 40 ff.). 

Nietzsche’s own atheism, he in- 
sisted in his Ecce Homo, was in- 
stinctive, not reasoned. Be that as 
it may, there can be little doubt that 
his lyrical enunciation of the 
“death of God” was an important 
agent in the quickening of the ni- 
hilistic forces which in two world 
wars reduced the old bourgeois 
world to ruins. 

In reality, his announcement of 
the deliverance of man from the 
tyranny of God was, as Pére de 
Lubac shows, a symptom of the 
disintegration of man. In the words 
of Léon Bloy: “It may well be 
asked whether the image is possible 
without the Prototype, whether the 
essential man can exist in a society 
which denies God” (Op. cit., p. 62, 
footnote 3). 

The teaching of Nietzsche has had 
no great impact on American phil- 
osophical thinking. It gained its 
academic devotees, in the early 
years of the present century, but 
the un-Nietzschean native temper, 
reinforced by the surviving Prot- 
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estant ethical bias (a significant 
example of which was the sturdy 
common sense of William James) 
reduced it to the level of a delight- 
fully naughty subject for coterie 
conversation. 

But in the 1930’s, the decade fol- 
lowing the emergence of Fitzgerald, 
another and greater American nov- 
elist appeared whose works reveal 
a rather systematic application of 
Nietzsche’s principles. The super- 
man in action, the conflict of the 
Apollonian and Dionysian ideals, 
the substitution of new niyths for 
the old faith, all these find their ex- 
plication in the novels of Ernest 
Hemingway. 


Lowe the Nietzschean superman, 
the heroes of Hemingway live in a 
world beyond moral good and evil. 
An obvious aspect of this truth is 
found in the free sexual relations 
of his men and women. Lady Brett, 
of the early The Sun Also Rises, 
“common as the way between Saint 
Alban’s and London,” may be taken 
as a convenient symbol of Hem- 
ingway’s attitude toward sex. She 
is a creature of appetites which she 
makes no pretense of controlling, 
indeed, seems unable to control. 
She passes from one man to an- 
other with a casualness complete 
and unself-conscious. Desired by 
many men, she is apparently in- 
capable of deep attachment herself. 
The explanation of her thwarted 
relation to Jake Barnes, if it is 
meant to motivate her actions (1 
do not think it is so meant) fails 
of its purpose. 

Thus the sexual function of 
woman (as personified by Lady 
Brett) has no deeper purpose than 
to help while away the tedium of 
her possessors. It provides a mo- 
ment of relief in an all-enveloping 
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ennui, but as such it is scarcely 
more significant than the excite- 
ment of the bull ring. 

Liquor no more breaks down the 
emotional imperviousness of Hem- 
ingway’s heroes than does sex. 
From Jake Barnes to Robert Jor- 
dan they are heroic drinkers in 
what Chesterton would doubtless 
have stigmatized as a singularly 
joyless manner. They are appar- 
ently little moved either by their 
indulgence or by the impending 
cirrhosis which it invites. Life may 
be empty but death has no terror. 

“Do you know that in about 
thirty-five years more we'll be 
dead?” asks Robert Cohn in The 
Sun Also Rises. 

“What the hell, Robert,” Jake 
replies. “What the hell.” 


Tus callowness is one of the 
characteristic traits of Hemingway. 
One of his admirers has pointed 


out that in no other author of this 
age is there “such a profusion of 
corpses.” And Hemingway’s char- 
acters, in the presence of death 
observe admirably the Nietzschean, 
“Be hard.” Lieutenant Henry’s 
farewell to Catherine Barkley, El 
Sordo’s last hours on the hilltop, 
Ole Andreson’s awaiting gangland 
execution—these are confrontations 
of death which are not so much 
philosophically stoical as they are 
bestially indifferent. The Nie- 
tzschean lineage of the Hemingway 
superman is clear but from them 
much of the Nietzschean lyric ec- 
stasy has evaporated. 

But if Hemingway’s heroes have 
a shading of the Nietzschean super- 
man they also reveal the triumph 
of the Nietzschean Dionysus over 
Apollo. One of Pére de Lubac’s good 
services has been to point out that 
in the beginning, at the time of 
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writing Die Geburt der Tragédie, 
Nietzsche did not see in Dionysus 
a symbol of a pagan religion spe- 
cifically opposed to Christianity. 
“His perspective was then scarcely 
anti-Christian. It was _ anti- 
Socratic.” It is in this earlier ver- 
sion of Nietzsche’s Dionysiac- 
Socratic antithesis that Hemingway 
follows the German thinker. His 
heroes are men of action rather 
than thinkers (Cf. the conclusion 
of A Farewell to Arms). 

For Nietzsche the opposition of 
Apollo and Dionysus could be fruit- 
ful. Greek tragedy was the result of 
the prodigious synthesis of their 
opposing powers—the serenity of 
the one and the universal energy 
of the other. But the Socratic dai- 
mon was incapable of such com- 
promise. Greek civilization was 
ruined because eventually Socrates 
had vanquished Dionysus (Op. cit., 
p. 78). 

Hemingway’s rejection of the 
Socratic reason has, very likely, no 
such philosophical justification. 
Rather, since he came to maturity 
in the period of World War I, his 
attitude is, one may conjecture, a 
result of the general disillusion- 
ment of that period. 

The political architects of Euro- 
pean liberalism, buttressed by the 
all-embracing doctrine of evolution, 
had for at least three generations 
prior to 1914 confidently charted the 
course of the future brave new 
world. When the charts proved il- 
lusory and the new world began to 
come apart at the seams, the fine 
logic of the’r creators became a 
mockery. And if reason could be 
so fallacious, might not the glori- 
fication of instinct have much to 
recommend it? To be sure, at that 
particular moment Nietzsche was 
reinforced by Freud. 
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So it is that Hemingway’s males 
are men of action, not men of 
thought. “I was not made to think,” 
says the hero of Farewell to Arms, 
but the same is true of Nick Adams 
and Jake Barnes and Henry Morgan. 
Thought is as much a torment to 
Hemingway’s people as it is to 
Hardy’s and they find solace from 
its disquietude in violent muscular 
actions, or in drink, which is a 
kind of ancillary activity. 


Line all preachers of destruction 
Nietzsche came to realize the need 
for an affirmative doctrine. Having 
rejected the mystery of the Christ- 
ian faith, he found it necessary, in 
order to facilitate the escape from 
the Socratic reason, to take refuge 
in myth-making. In the words of 
Pére de Lubac he was one “who 
in denying the only true God, 
proved the need for creating gods” 
(Op. cit., p. 90). 

Like his master, Hemingway, 
too, has felt this need. But the only 
idol which has been in fashion 
since Feuerbach is the sociological 
one. This being true Hemingway 
was faced with a real difficulty for, 
on the testimony of all his earlier 
books, he was no more capable of a 
genuine devotion to society in the 
abstract than Fitzgerald. 

All his central figures previous to 
For Whom the Bell Tolls are anti- 
social. They are lonely personages 
who have suffered at the hands of 
their fellow-men and who nurse 
their bruises and their resentments 
in a kind of Byronic (or pseudo- 
Byronic) grandeur. But when he 
came to write For Whom the Bell 
Tolls, Hemingway was caught up 
in the anti-Fascist crusade which 
provided spiritual nourishment for 
the liberals of the 1930’s. 

I do not question at all Hem- 
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ingway’s devotion to the popular 
front forces in the Spanish Civil 
war. But devotion to a cause out- 
side themselves was something new 
for the creatures of Hemingway’s 
pen and it is all too easy to sense 
that their purposefulness is some- 
thing added from without and not 
ingrained. 


Bur one contemporary novelist 
has been deeply motivated, as Fitz- 
gerald and Hemingway have not, 
by humanitarian impulses and has 
thus, after a fashion at least fused 
the teaching of Comte with the her- 
itage of Feuerbach and Nietzsche. 
It is impossible to read his books 
without arriving at the conviction 
that John Steinbeck loves the hu- 
man beings whom he portrays. 

He, too, apparently has achieved 
the emancipation of the Feuerbach- 
ian disbelief in a transcendent God 
and the Nietzschean disregard for 
the Christian ethic. But he has an 
affection for the oddly-assorted 
Tularecitos and Molly Morgans and 
Pat Humberts and Dannys and 
Pilons and Sefiora Teresinas and 
Lennies and Georges and the whole 
host of Joads. And because he loves 
the half-endowed and the disposses- 
sed and those who, in general, are 
fated to failure and disaster, he 
writes with power and conviction. 

Yet with all its sincerity (I know 
of no contemporary writer to whom 
that quality more rightfully be- 
longs), the writing of Steinbeck is 
unsatisfying for no fault of his. 
He loves his people, but with a 
halting and manacled love be- 
cause the god-like has gone out of 
them. 


Ax English critic has said very 
profoundly that we do not love the 
strong, who can get along very 
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well without our love, but the weak 
whose weakness has an undeniable 
claim upon us. But the weakness 
that asserts its dominion is a weak- 
ness which subdues the heart of its 
adversary (all lovers are adversar- 
ies) by suggesting its kinship with 
the absolute. Through the infinite 
distances which separate the Christ- 
ian God from the meanest of His 
creatures persists—to be revealed, 
even when most unexpected, by 
the glance of an eye, the falling of 
a tear, or the most insignificant of 
gestures—the intimacy of the cre- 
ational relationship which God 
Himself cannot deny. But Stein- 
beck does not reflect that intimacy. 
The compassion that he feels for 
his characters is scarcely compas- 
sion at all. It is rather the feeling 
that a little girl has for her rag doll 
or that a little boy has for his first 
complicated toy. 

There seems to be very little fel- 
low feeling between the author and 
the men and women born of his 
imagination and doomed to lives 
seldom evil but often ugly and al- 
ways narrow and hopeless. The 
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creator is not immersed in his char- 
acters. He stoops from a great 
height to fondle them, but also to 
smile at them in scarcely concealed 
condescension. 


Tas defect, I insist, is no fault of 
Steinbeck’s. He has built well with 
the materials available to him. But 
the twentieth century—the era of 
the great disillusionment—is bear- 
ing testimony on the literary as 
well as the political level that ban- 
ishing God does not make man 
God-like—that to exalt disordered 
human nature is to dramatize the 
insufficiency of man unto himself. 
And just as in the theological 
order love, the greatest of the vir- 
tues, will wither without faith and 
hope, for these flower together in 
trinal unity, so in the sociological 
order, truly to love man is not 
enough—nay is in the truest sense 
impossible — without a_ confident 
faith in the dignity of his destiny 
and a steadfast hope that, where of 
himself he fails, no myth of his 
own contriving but Eternal Truth 
will guide his faltering footsteps. 


The Assumption 


CHARLES J. Quirk, S.J. 


E ARTH cannot boast it guards her grave: 
For today to her is given 

Love’s highest place (God’s purest Shrine), 
Her Son’s Home which is Heaven! 











Through a Glass Darkly 


By RopERIc BRIGHT 


Ten path to Rome, as Hilaire Bel- 
loc so admirably illustrates, is 
fraught with distractions and there 
are sO many pleasant bypaths. 
You can’t miss it—as any passer- 
by will assure you when you ask 
for directions in a strange city— 
and inevitably you do miss it, which 
is perhaps why so many people ar- 
rive in Rome by such devious and 
long roads. That is one reason; 
another is the mysterious working 
of the grace of God which may be 
withheld or given in small measure 
until a soul is ready for it. 

My days as an Anglican clergy- 
man were beset with trivial and 
needless distractions; my very 
small contribution to the work in 
that part of the vineyard was con- 
tinually being hampered by inter- 
ference from the Vicar’s wife, by 
interminable arguments as_ to 
whether the Gloria in Excelsis 
should be said at the beginning or 
the end, the shape and color of vest- 
ments, and the vagaries of bishops 
who were unwilling or unable to 
commit themselves and left me 
pondering darkly on the “marks” 
of the Church. 

No one factor drove me into the 
arms of the Scarlet Woman, nor 
was there any particular event 
from which I can date my conver- 





sion; for me the Kindly Light led 
me slowly, step by step, here a 
little, there a little, until the fog 
and gloom were cleared away, the 
scales fell from my eyes, and I be- 
held the Bride of Christ, all glori- 
ous within. 


Beme a curate in an East London 
parish is not all beer and skittles, 
even though I was at the time 
quite content in what I thought was 
the possession of the full Faith. 
Nor was the fact that my Vicar 
hurled hymnbooks at me in church 
(because I was late in ringing the 
Angelus) proof positive of the papal 
claims, though admittedly I went 
home and studied them more close- 
ly. On several occasions I betook 
myself furtively to a Catholic pres- 
bytery, convinced that I was about 
to confer an enormous favor on the 
Catholic Church by submitting to 
its claims. 











Since finding his way to Rome via Down- 
side Abbey, in 1945, Roderic Bright has 
taught at Downside preparatory school and 
at a monastery in Belgium. In 1948 he went 
to Mexico as tutor to the sons of a Mexican 
banker and there wrote a book on bullfight- 
ing which is a best seller in Mexico, the 
hook also being published in Madrid. Dur- 
ing the past year Mr. Bright edited the 
Benedictine paper in Nassau, but is now 
back in Mexico writing. 
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I did this in England, in Scot- 
land, in Africa, and in India, and 
in each place I was confronted with 
the same Faith; it was like coming 
up against a rock, this unity of be- 
lief and practice, this Faith which 
St. Peter learned from his Master, 
and which his successor even now 
was upholding in Rome. There 
was no getting round it; you took 
it or you left it; the Faith was still 
there, nor was there any compli- 
cated explaining done about di- 
vorced monarchs and two-way in- 
terpretations, and branches. But 
I was not yet ready. 


Seavina as a chaplain in the Royal 
Navy during the late war certainly 
helped a lot, for I seemed to be the 
only person in a ship’s company 
who had any clear idea as to what 
I was there for and what my func- 
tions were; and I wasn’t too clear 
myself. The Catholics of course 
knew what their priest was there 
for and what he represented; he 
wasn’t one thing in Iceland and 
another in India. Nobody seemed 
to think it odd that he was keen to 
get on with his job; yet I was con- 
sidered a very odd bird because I 
wanted to celebrate Holy Com- 
munion on weekdays as well as on 
Sundays. 

My main functions seemed to be 
distributing woolly comforts and 
newspapers, wangling compassion- 
ate leave, and making a fourth at 
bridge when nobody better was 
available. There were of course 
some sincere and devout men who 
steered by the light which was 
given them, but the majority re- 
sembled the man whom I visited in 
hospital, on whose chart, opposite 
the space headed “Complaint,” 
somebody had written “C of E.” 

Nor did my fog lift appreciably 


when I applied to my Command- 
ing Officer, at a shore station in 
India, for transport to enable me 
to get round forty square miles of 
“parish,” and received the reply: 
“Jesus Christ had to walk; why 
can’t you?” And this from a mem- 
ber of my own communion. 


W aeneven my nautical travels 
took me I found Catholic chaplains 
quietly getting on with God’s busi- 
ness while I was expending all my 
energies in complying with official 
regulations, chasing red herrings, 
explaining, apologizing, defending, 
and seeking desperately for some 
signs of spiritual awareness in my 
flock. If the padre was a “good 
chap” the men would turn up at 
his services—a kind of quid pro 
quo—and this did not seem to me 
to be enough. 

What was I to reply to a Boy 
Seaman whom I prepared for Con- 
firmation along Catholic lines, who 
returned from leave and came to 
see me in a state of some agitation. 
“Either you or the parson at home 
is a liar,” he said, angrily. 
“That chap married my parents 
and christened me, and he tells=me 
that all this business about Con- 
fession and fasting Communion is 
a lot of rubbish.” Where is the 
“mark” of Unity in such a Church? 


I CAME home by way of Port Said 
and on the feast of Pentecost | 
ventured into the Catholic cathe- 
dral where a French bishop was 


singing Pontifical Mass. He was 
served by two black altar boys; 
the sermon was preached by a 
Spanish Jesuit, and the congrega- 
tion included Americans, Belgians, 
Chinese, Dutchmen, Indians, Ne- 
groes, well-dressed people and ex- 
tremely scruffy beggars. I remem- 
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reading somewhere about 
going unto all nations, and of the 
Apostles in an upper room. 

For fair measure I then attended 
a service at an Anglican church 
where a clergyman was holding 
forth to five English ladies, a fat 
sergeant, and two small boys. 
Where was the One, Holy, Catholic, 
and Apostolic Church? I asked my- 
self again. And still the scales 
were over my eyes. 


Wauen I got back to England I 
was quite astonished to find that 
Benedictine monks were happily 
engaged in doing just what Bene- 
dictine monks had been doing cen- 
turies before, until their Abbey 
was destroyed by members of the 
Church of England which had been 
by law established. 

The Abbot was a German, an 
“enemy alien,” but I found it very 
hard to believe as I saw that saint- 
ly man walking in the garden. A 
few years later I asked one of the 
monks how he justified the crowds 
of tourists who Sunday after Sun- 
day flock to the Abbey by bus and 
car and buy “souvenirs” from the 
Abbey shop, a cause of much severe 
criticism from neighboring Prot- 
estants. He _ smilingly replied, 
“Well, it’s fair enough; the Prot- 
estants destroyed the Abbey and 
now they are helping to build it up 
again!” 

I was tremendously impressed 
by these quiet monks, untroubled 
outwardly, at any rate, by the din 
of war, going about their daily 
round of reaping or sowing, mak- 
ing cider and honey, writing and 
binding books, building their own 
Abbey, and chanting the Divine 
Office. Never had I heard anything 
to equal the Salve Regina at the 
end of Compline. 
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Comparisons are odious, but I 
could not help thinking of the 
elaborate anthems, the soloists, and 
the complicated settings of the Holy 
Communion service to which I had 
listened in my own church. This 
music was of another world, like 
the singing of birds at dawn. 

One day I attached myself to a 
group of tourists who were being 
shown round the beautiful church 
by one of the monks. As usual, 
they paused at the Lady Chapel, 
and a young girl cried out: “Oooo, 
look at that lovely lady; did she 
use to live ’ere?” The monk smiled; 
“In a manner of speaking, yes,” 
he replied. “We know her quite 
well here.” 

By now the light was filtering 
through more quickly, but still the 
scales remained over my wretched 
eyes. You cannot strip away years 
of prejudice and propaganda eas- 
ily. All the history I had ever been 
taught at school and accepted with- 
out question—for why should I 
doubt the sincerity of my teachers? 
—had conditioned me to suspect 
and mistrust the Church of Rome. 
All my roots and the roots of my 
ancestors for three hundred years 
and more had been fed on anti- 
Catholic nourishment, and _ that 
cannot be un-digested all at once, 
unless one receives a particular in- 
tervention such as St. Paul exper- 
ienced. 

No useful purpose could possibly 
be served by dwelling on the vagar- 
ies and absurdities of various Ang- 
lican clergymen with whom I 
came in contact for the next few 
months, though heaven knows there 
were plenty of them. All the time 
the memory of the cathedral in 
Port Said (of all places!) remained 
with me—even down to the sellers 
of rude postcards clustered on the 
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steps, and who were certainly not 
present outside the Anglican 
church. 

I found myself in charge of a 
small country parish in a quiet val- 
ley of the Mendip hills; at one point 
I could see the tower of Downside 
Abbey rising in graceful beauty 
amid the green hills, and once I 
shook my fist at it. It had no right 
to intrude on my thoughts like that; 
moreover, I had discovered that a 
monk from Downside was giving a 
series of lectures in my parish, and 
that he called himself the Abbot of 
Glastonbury. But the Abbey of Glas- 
tonbury had been destroyed at the 
Reformation, and so had the Abbot. 
(Sure proof of the validity of the 
Anglican claim to continuity!) 


Fos thirty-nine years my parish 
had endured the ministry of an 
old gentleman who had come there 
five years before I was born, and 
the spiritual life of the place re- 
sembled the vicarage garden, which 
was a tangle of weeds and flowers 
growing together in an inextricable 
confusion. The church itself was a 
perfect example of twelfth century 
architecture, with its soft rose 
stone and slender tower, and of 
course the usual empty niches and 
stoups. There had once been a Lady 
Chapel, but this was now filled 
with ugly pitch-pine pews. 

For the first time since my ordi- 
nation eleven years before I was 
unable to wear vestments because 
the people were dead set against 
anything remotely resembling pop- 
ery, and who was I to insist that 
these people should run before they 
had recovered their ability to walk? 

When news of my arrival had 
spread round the village the church 
began to fill on Sunday evenings, 
for people were anxious to hear 
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what this new “babbler” had to say 
for himself. The parish council de- 
cided to replace the oil lamps in 
the church by electricity and I was 
bidden to launch a campaign. One 
Sunday night (it happened to be 
the eleventh anniversary of my or- 
dination) I climbed into the pulpit 
with a carefully prepared discourse 
designed to get money out of the 
people. I chose for my text: “Let 
there be light,” and I began calmly 
enough to talk about the fabric of 
the church. 


Bur suddenly some spirit pos- 
sessed me; I departed from my 
manuscript, and began to think 
aloud. I saw as in a glass the faith 
and devotion of those men of twelfth 
century England who had built the 
church, carrying the heavy stone 
up the little honeysuckle lane, carv- 
ing each niche with loving care 
and installing a favorite saint. I 
saw the tonsured monk who was its 
first parish priest saying Mass 
amidst the scaffolding, the whole 
village with him. 

I saw the Abbot of Wells, who 
was also the bishop, riding over 
those green hills with his retinue 
to consecrate the finished church; 
I saw the forebears of my present 
congregation, clad in their best 
doublet and hose and wimple, bust- 
ling up the lane to the new church. 
I heard the bells pealing out on the 
still summer air, and I followed 
the mitered Abbot as he moved 
slowly round the church perform- 
ing the solemn ritual, and inducting 
the parish priest. (No oath to ob- 
serve the Thirty-Nine Articles for 
him!) I heard the joyful chanting 
of the monks in the choir, where 
now my four choirboys and three 
men sat fidgeting. 

And then I thought that all this 
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was not done in order to provide a 
meeting-place for the five women, 
the four choirboys, and the deaf 
Irish Protestant who attended my 
Sunday morning service; nor yet 
to house half the village at -Angli- 
can evensong to hear how well I 
could preach. I thought of each 
Sunday morning, when I stood at 
the altar step waiting for some- 
body to turn up so that I could 
begin the celebration of the Holy 
Communion, and of how the gilt 
angels in the roof looked down 
sadly upon me as I stood there. 


= then at last the scales fell; 
no longer did the tower of Down- 
side Abbey affront me; it beckoned 
imperiously, and I lost no more 
time in answering its call. The Ab- 
bot of Glastonbury gave me my 
first Rosary, which he had made 
himself. My village church obtained 
its electric light shortly after I de- 
parted; and so did I! 

My “defection” was described, 
as is usual, as a nervous break- 
down; sooner or later I should see 
the error of my ways, etc. To those 
who have not received this precious 
gift it seems that no man in full 
possession of all his senses can 
possibly commit himself to the tight 
clutches of the Catholic Church, 
where his intellectual freedom will 
be denied him and even his personal 
liberty limited, and where he will 
struggle ineffectually in the mesh 
of Peter’s net, poor fish! 

When next I entered an Anglican 
church it was to make a pilgrimage 
to the shrine of St. Edward the 
Confessor in his Benedictine Abbey 
of Westminster. All day a steady 
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stream of Catholics had been visit- 
ing the shrine, praying there and 
reciting the Rosary silently. A 
black-gowned verger was heard to 
remark; “Can’t make it out; all 
these people coming and kneeling 
there, saying their prayers. On a 
week-day too!” 


y several surprises which I 
have withstood since being received 
into the Catholic Church was the 
discovery that there was another 
version of English history, no whis- 
per of which is taught in the 
schools; and that there was another 
translation of Holy Scripture. I, 
and thousands like me, had never 
for one moment suspected that 
any variations were possible, or 
that for purposes of diabolical prop- 
aganda which outgobble Goebbels 
in their subtlety, both Scripture 
and history had been deliberately 
misconstrued or misrepresented by 
those whom it paid to keep on the 
right side of the virgin queen. And 
the tragedy of it is that those who 
teach and those who learn in non- 
Catholic schools today are perfect- 
ly sincere and utterly unaware of 
the true facts. 

Now I perceive that there is a 
world of difference between a piece 
of rock containing veins of gold 
and a bar of solid gold whose 
luster neither the passage of time 
nor the fury of man can tarnish. 
And the shape or color of a chas- 
uble seems strangely unimportant 
in a Church in which the living 
Christ is enthroned, and where the 
gracious beauty of His Mother 
dwells. Let there be light, indeed! 
Fiat, fiat. 





Domne the years 1944 and 1945, 
in the prison camp of Ravensbriick 
(a small German town in Mecklen- 
burg, near the Baltic Sea), a friend 
of mine who had been a member 
of the Underground, was confined 
for many weary months. 

In this camp, which held over 
100,000 women of various nation- 
alities, a special block was reserved 
for those marked N. N. (the initials 
meant Nacht und Nebel—night and 
fog—the first words of an incanta- 
tion in the Nibelungenlied). These 
N. N. were condemned to a slow 
and painful death, for the condi- 
tions in this block were even worse 
than anywhere else. Some of the 
women had been imprisoned here 
for over three years, struggling to 
keep alive in spite of the constant 
torture of spirit and body. 


some them was a Benedictine 
nun. Tall, strong and healthy, she 
did not seem to worry about her 
own horrible situation. Her chief 
thought was to help the others to 
keep up their spirits. It was an ex- 
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tremely difficult, almost an im- 
possible task, but nothing on earth 
could discourage Mother Marie-Eliz- 
abeth de l’Eucharistie. 

Every morning the prisoners were 
forced to get up at three o’clock 
and go out in the dark to the yard 
filled with ice and snow where the 
Storm Troopers would count them 
one by one. This ceremony in the 
freezing cold lasted until 7 a.m. 
During those long four hours the 
prisoners had to remain motionless 
and answer to their number as 
soon as it was called. Many of them, 
already weak from __ starvation, 











A French resistance heroine, Suzanne 
Bertillon is a niece of Alphonse Bertillon, 
inventor of the Bertillon system of finger- 
printing. After a nationwide lecture tour 
in this country in 1948 Mlle. Bertillon re- 
ceived the United States Medal of Freedom, 
with bronze palm, for aid to the Allies dur- 
ing the last war. Mother Marie, whose 
heroic sacrifice she describes so vividly, had 
been Superior of the Monastery of Sainte 
Elizabeth in Lyons, France. 














fainted, others each day died from 
exposure. But every morning this 
brave nun suggested that her com- 
panions say the rosary silently dur- 
ing these terrible hours to keep up 
their hope and courage. 

At 7 the prisoners were driven 
to their hard slave labor, and the 
nun who was so miraculously 
strong, not only did the job as- 
signed to her, but with a friendly 
word helped the others who were 
too weak to carry on. 

At 12, the prisoners received 
their first meal of the day, consist- 
ing of a piece of bread and a clear 
soup; really nothing more than 
dirty water with a leaf of cabbage 
floating in it. Frequently Mother 
Marie, as the prisoners called her, 
shared her own meager portion 
with the older and weaker of her 
companions. And in the evening, 
when they all returned to their 
dirty, foul-smelling dormitory, she 
managed to speak to the most dis- 
couraged, making them forget for a 
few moments their frightful misery. 
Before going to sleep on their filthy 
straw mattresses (one mattress to 
every four women), she urged them 
to join with her in night prayers 
so that their last conscious thought 


might be of God and His Blessed 
Mother. 


Aw so life went on until Febru- 
ary, 1945. At that time the Allied 
Armies were piling up victories and 
coming nearer and nearer to Ger- 
many. Hope was rising in the hearts 
of the prisoners, a hope that they 
might live long enough to escape 
their dreadful fate, that once more 
they might see their beloved coun- 
try—proud and victorious—and be 
reunited with their families and 
their friends. 

Mother Marie did all in her power 
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to foster these perfectly legitimate 
feelings, and in spite of constant 
sickness due to the scanty and re- 
volting food, and the daily beatings 
and humiliations, life now with its 
background of hope became almost 
bearable, and that was her great 
reward. 

But soon the Storm Troopers 
began making weekly visits to the 
block. They seemed indignant that 
the prisoners were not dying off 
faster, and they failed to under- 
stand their will to live. 

Many of the older women were 
too far gone to be of any further 
use to the Reich and so these in- 
human monsters decided to take 
away to the gas chamber those 
whose physical condition prevent- 
ed them from working efficiently. 
Seven or eight were chosen each 
week from among these living 
skeletons. 

When their numbers were called 
the poor victims were beside them- 
selves with terror and despair, but 
each time Mother Marie brought 
them the comfort of her own faith 
and courage, urging them to ac- 
cept their sufferings and death with 
Christian resignation, and the mir- 
acle of it was that she so often 
succeeded in convincing them and 
changing their attitude. Even the 
guards were amazed at the patient 
submission of these poor souls and 
their brave dignified bearing. 

For those left behind these de- 
partures were cruel indeed; many 
were losing a dear friend, a cour- 
ageous companion, and they wept 
piteously. Mother Marie with her 
kind words, comforted them, bring- 
ing them a ray of hope even in the 
midst of their anguish. 

Then came the last week of 
March, 1945. The Allied Armies 
were approaching Berlin, the battle 
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was so near that the guns could be 
heard in Ravensbriick and _ the 
whole camp was eagerly awaiting 
their liberation within the next few 
hours, or the next day at the latest. 
The thin pallid faces were bright 
with smiles, the mortally ill were 
recovering, something wonderful 
was happening to each and every 
one of the inmates. Life . . . Life— 
they would live to see their libera- 
tion and the world once more was 
going to be beautiful! “At any mo- 
ment the Liberators could appear,” 
thought the prisoners. “Why don’t 
they come now?” 

But instead of, the Liberators 
there came the Storm Troopers in 
their black uniforms looking grim- 
mer than ever. Every woman in the 
block trembled with fear. Who 
among them was to be chosen for 
death on the very eve of liberation? 
Some had taken the precaution to 
rub their cheeks with red powder, 
obtained by pulverizing the build- 
ing bricks, and had tried to curl 
their hair in the hope of giving 
themselves a semblance of health. 
The Storm Troopers looked around 
slowly, peering into each face, then, 
referring to their register, barked 
out eight numbers, told the women 
to strip and that they would come 
back to fetch them for the gas 
chamber within a half hour. 


T ue was one moment of terri- 
fied silence; then a long shrill cry 
pierced the air. The eight women 
who had been condemned to die 
threw themselves on the ground 
screaming and shrieking for a re- 
prieve. They wanted desperately to 
live, to see the next day when they 
would surely be released; they 
longed for victory and for their 
freedom—and instead they were to 
face a slow torturing death... . 
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Mother Marie looked at them with 
deep compassion, and besought God 
to help them in this cruel moment. 
But the cries of despair grew louder 
and louder. The poor women writh- 
ed on the floor, screaming blas- 
phemies at her as she approached. 
“You are not going to die,” they 
shrieked, “get away from us, leave 
us alone, we have no faith in you 
or in the mercy you babble about.” 

Mother Marie bowed her head 
silently. Her face was very pale 
and her expression inscrutable. 
Her companions sensed that a con- 
flict was going on within her. Their 
cries died down as they watched 
her closely, but she was utterly 
oblivious of their attention as she 
battled against an all but over- 
whelming temptation. 

Suddenly her expression changed 
and a smile full of tenderness illu- 
minated her face. Such great love 
radiated from her that every one 
felt warmed by it. She moved slow- 
ly to the desperate group and said 
in a firm but gentle voice, “I am 
one of you. I will go and die with 
you. Do not despair, we will show 
these Germans how French women 
can die for their country and for 
their faith. I tell you that death is 
nothing but the passage to real life, 
the life of the soul. Pray with me 
and our Lord will be with us. Pray 
my dear sisters. We already know 
that victory is on our side... . 
Pray and thank God that it is so.” 

All at once everything was 
changed, a powerful emotion grip- 
ped the hearts of these poor 
women, tears rolled down their 
cheeks, not tears of sorrow, nor 
yet tears of joy, but tears of that 
quality that no words can express. 


Wren the Storm Troopers re- 
turned, they were struck by the 
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change in the atmosphere, but they 
could not explain it. They counted 
the women ready for sacrifice, but 
instead of eight, they found nine... 
amazed, they counted again... 
never before had the number in- 
creased ... still they could get no 
other count. Then they looked close- 
ly at the face of each of the victims 
and recognized the nun whose num- 
ber had not been called, stared a 
moment, then shrugged, and one 
of them shouted, “Verruckt” 
(“crazy”), and ordered them all 
out into the icy yard. 

The women had been told to un- 
dress. The soldiers wanted to save 
their clothes, and besides the gas 
acted quicker on naked flesh. 


Mornza MARIE stretched out her 
hands, and the nine naked women, 
grasping one another’s hands tight- 
ly, started to sing the “Marseillaise” 
with the utmost exaltation. Thus 
they crossed the yard before the 
German guards who watched them 
unbelievingly . . . women singing 
on their way to death was some- 
thing new in their experience. .. . 
Who could understand such folly? 

Back in the block all the other 
prisoners pressed their faces against 
the windows. For two hours they 
watched the gas chamber work- 
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ing .. . it took all that time to kill 
their nine friends instead of the 
customary fifteen minutes, for there 
was very little gas left. Its destruc- 
tive power was weakening, but the 
agony was only prolonged. 


A: last the ghastly sacrifice was 
consummated. The _ prisoners 
looked at one another. Something 
was gone from their midst, some- 
thing very precious, something that 
could never be replaced. Their 
hearts sank and a dark shadow set- 
tled down over the prison. “She 
was truly a saint,” said one, voicing 
the unconscious feeling of them all. 
“Yes,” said the others, “she was a 
saint, and now we have lost her; 
now, only now do we realize what 


she was ... so human, so humble, 
so...” the last word was lost in 
a sob. 


When three days later, the Liber- 
ators arrived, that day awaited so 
long with such mad joy, there was 
nevertheless an indescribable sad- 
ness in the hearts of all these 
women, a sorrow that even their 
overwhelming happiness could not 
completely erase. Yet something 
of the spirit of Mother Marie re- 
mains effulgent in each and every 
women who escaped from that 
prison camp of Ravensbriick. 








Can a Catholic Join the Masons? 


By Tuomas L. SULLIVAN, C.S.V. 


Dors it not seem highhanded on 
the part of the Catholic Church to 
exclude its members from the 
strongest fraternal order of the 
land? Freemasonry boasts the mem- 
bership of many, I might say most, 
of the Presidents of the United 
States. President Truman is a 33rd 
degree Mason. Many of our re- 
spected lawmakers in Washington 
and at our state capitals, as well 
as our judges, are faithful members. 
In every community Masons are 
among the leading citizens. Yet 
Catholics who also pride themselves 
on being good Americans cannot 
belong. 

Shut out, too, from the extensive 
works of charity of the Masonic 
order—care for the aged and or- 
phans, support of eighteen hospi- 
tals for crippled children, an ef- 
fort that spends $9,000,000 vearly. 
Why should the Catholic Church 
so rich in works of benevolence 
condemn this benevolent organiza- 
tion? Is there not some bigotry 
here on the part of a group that 
so frequently is the object of big- 
otry? Or, shall we say that the 
Catholic Church is so narrow that 
she is jealous of the power and 
work of the Masons? 

There is assuredly much misun- 
derstanding in the relations of 





This is the gist of an address given in a 
series of public lectures sponsored by the 
Knights of Columbus of Aberdeen, South 
Dakota. A recent article in Osservatore 
Romano, Vatican City daily, warned its 
readers that membership in Masonic organ- 
izations remain strictly forbidden to Cath- 
olics, who should guard against attempts to 
depict some forms of Masonry as being no 
longer hostile to the Church. And at its re- 
cent triennial convention, the Lutheran 
Church singled out for special censure 
youth organizations “sponsored by Free- 
masonry.” Thomas L. Sullivan, C.S.V., 
M.A., formerly Superior of the Viatorian 
Seminary in Washington, D. C., is at present 
Chaplain of St. Luke’s Hospital, Aberdeen. 





Catholics and Masons, and few 
seem to know the real reason why 
the Church condemns Masonry. 
Time Magazine contributed to this 
confusion in an extensive article 
on Freemasonry on July 25, 1949. 
It said bluntly, “The Catholic 
Church has been excommunicating 
Masons for 200 years.” This is a 
very misleading statement. The 
censure of the Church is_ not 
against Masons as such, but against 
those of her own membership who 
join Masonry. 

Because a Minnesota football 
player quits the University of Min- 
nesota and enrolls at the Univer- 
versity of South Dakota, it does not 
mean that the University of Min- 









nesota has a case against the foot- 
ball players of South Dakota. It 
means that the first university 
must strike the player off its en- 
rollment. This is what the Catho- 
lic Church does to a member who 
joins the Masons. His new allegi- 
ance automatically excludes him 
from the Catholic Church. 

But, why should it? Time Maga- 
zine was nearer the truth when it 
said: “Pope Clement XII, in 1738, 
issued a papal edict denouncing 
Masonry as a trespass on the 
Church’s spiritual and moral do- 
main.” This places the emphasis 
where it belongs, on the institu- 
tion of Masonry, and notes that it 
trespasses on the spiritual realm 
over which the Catholic Church has 
a divine mandate to teach, to sanc- 
tify and to rule. 

Pope Clement in the edict stated 
five ways in which Masonry under- 
mines the Church’s mission. This 
edict has never been altered; on the 
contrary no less than seven suc- 
ceeding popes have _ reaffirmed 
Clement’s decree. I shall summar- 
ize these pronouncements into three 
reasons why Catholics cannot join 
the Masons. 


Tix Pope’s first and most impor- 
tant reason for condemning Free- 
masonry concerns its system of re- 
ligious teachings. These religious 
ideas theoretically and practically, 
says the Holy Father, undermine 
the Catholic and Christian Faith, 
first in its members and through 
them in the rest of society. It in- 
stills indifference to _ religious 


truth; and it destroys the super- 
natural element in Catholic faith 
and practice. 

Many Masons will deny that there 
is anything of a religious nature in 
their order. 


They will say that it 
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interferes with no man’s religion, 
nor does it offer itself as a substi- 
tute for religion. It is merely a fra- 
ternal, charitable order. It has a 
philosophy but most lodge members 
haven’t the slightest interest in 
this philosophy. Such are the popu- 
lar statements about Masonry. 

But we are not concerned with 
individual opinions, but with an 
institution. To know an institu- 
tion we must study its literature, 
its doctrine and its purpose. We 
cannot learn the nature of the Cath- 
olic Church from the actions and 
the opinions of its members. If 
we want to know Catholicism we 
study its doctrine; if we want to 
know Masonry we study its teach- 
ing and pronouncements. 


M asonny is not merely a frater- 
nal, social organization wherein 
good fellows meet; nor is it mere- 
ly a benevolent association to care 
for the widow and the orphan, and 
promote the welfare of the com- 
munity. That Masonry has higher 
aspirations is proved from the 
works of two of its greatest authori- 
ties in this country, namely, Al- 
bert Pike’s Morals and Dogma of 
the Ancient and Accepted Scottish 
Rite of Freemasonry and Albert 
Mackey’s Encyclopedia of Free- 
masonry. 

Albert Pike’s volume is the ac- 
cepted textbook, which all high de- 
gree Masons must possess; as the 
Encyclopedia Americana says, it is 
“worthy of anyone’s perusal and is 
unmatched by any production of 
other branches of the order.” And, 
“Doctor Mackey’s Encyclopedia 
seems to contain the substance of 
everything of a Masonic character 
that has yet been published.” In 
the latest revised edition of the En- 
cyclopedia of Freemasonry, vol- 
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ume 2, page 792, it says, “Free- 
masonry is a religious institution.” 


Waar then is this Masonic re- 
ligious system? At the start we 
are confronted with some difficulty 
in discovering its true nature, 
sealed as it is in strict secrecy. And 
we are not surprised that there are 
many misconceptions about Ma- 
sonry even among its members 
when its greatest authority, Albert 
Pike, can say, “The mass of those 
called Masons are _ intentionally 
misled by false interpretations. .. . 
The Blue Degrees are but the outer 
court or portico of the Temple. 
Part of the symbols are displayed 
there to the Initiate, but .. . it is 
not intended that he shall under- 
stand them; it is intended that he 
shall imagine he _ understands 
them. Their true explication is 


reserved for the Adepts, the Princes 
of Masonry” (Morals and Dogma, 


p. 819). 

The authorities already men- 
tioned and all Masonic literature 
are saturated with talk of the Deity, 
of the mysteries of religion, of re- 
vealed truth, immortality of the 
soul, sacred symbols, morality, 
high priests, and even consecrated 
bread and wine. To say the least, 
however, this teaching is not Chris- 
tian. Its sources are two: the 
ancient mystery religions and the 
visible universe. Masonry claims 
to hold the ancient mysteries which 
originated from a common revela- 
tion that took place in Egypt. 
“Upon leaving Egypt, the Mysteries 
were modified by habits of the dif- 
ferent nations among which they 
were introduced. They were there- 
fore necessarily changed by the 
religious systems of the countries 
into which they were transplanted. 
In Greece they were the mysteries 
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of Ceres; in Rome, of Bona Dea... . 
Among the Hebrews, they partook 
of the rites and ceremonies of a re- 
ligion which placed all power of 
the government, and all knowledge, 
in the hands of the priests and 
Levites. Masonry, when properly 
expounded, is the purest philoso- 
phy, and the place of deposit, where 
as in a treasury, are kept in safety 
all the great truths of primitive 
revelation that form the basis of all 
religions” (Morals and Dogma, p. 
624). 


W uesz does this system put Christ 
and Christianity? Christ is just an- 
other prophet and reformer, with 
Socrates and Plato, Seneca and Mo- 
hammed. Christianity is accepted 
as another great religion, that has 
some truth and some corruption. 
Masonry “venerates the character 
and commends the teachings of the 
great and good of all ages and all 
countries. It extracts the good and 
not the evil, the truth, and not the 
error from all creeds; and acknowl- 
edges that there is much which is 
good and true in all” (Ibid., p. 718). 

“Catholicism,” says Albert Pike, 
“was a vital truth in its earliest 
ages, but it became obsolete, and 
Protestantism arose, flourished, and 
deteriorated. The doctrines of 
Zoroaster were the best which the 
ancient Persians were fitted to re- 
ceive; those of Confucius were fit- 
ted for the Chinese; those of Mo- 
hammed for the idolatrous Arabs 
of his age. Each was truth for the 
time. Each was a gospel preached 
by a Reformer; and if any men are 
so fortunate as to remain content 
therewith. when others have at- 
tained a higher truth [Masonry], 
it is their misfortune and not their 
fault. They are to be pitied for it 
and not persecuted” (Ibid., p. 525). 
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“Masonry,” say some Masons, 
“is religion enough for me.” “Ma- 
sonry is a worship; but one in 
which all civilized men can unite. 
Christian, or Hindu, Jew or Mo- 
hammedan.” “This manner of rea- 
soning,” says Pope Leo XIII, “is 
calculated to bring about the ruin 
of all forms of religion.” Masonry, 
in fact, is a religious system which 
by-passes all religions, and then 
liquidates them into a common 
dogma and moral code of its own. 


Tue Holy Father offers another 
basis for condemnation of the re- 
ligious teachings of Masonry. It 
preaches pure naturalism; it de- 
nies the supernatural. A study of 
the Masonic literature for the eso- 
teric members or the higher de- 
grees reveals a totally un-Chris- 
tian notion of God, a pantheistic 
idea which blends the Creator with 
His works. Albert Pike’s writings 
are filled with this teaching. For 
example: 

“Beautiful, above the great wide 
chaos of human errors, shines the 
calm, clear light of natural human 
religion, revealing to us God as the 
infinite Parent of all, perfectly 
powerful, wise, just, loving and 
perfectly holy too. Beautiful around 
stretches the Universe, the Great 
Bible of God. Material nature is its 
old Testament, millions of years 
old, thick with eternal truths un- 
der our feet, glittering with ever- 
lasting glories over our head; and 
Human nature is the New Testa- 
ment from the Infinite God, every 
day revealing a new page as Time 
turns over the leaves . . . and over 
the whole, over Nature, Material 
and Human, the Infinite loving 
kindness of God the Father comes 
enfolding all, blessing everything 
that was, that is, that ever shall be.” 
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Beautiful poetry it may be, and 
we could disregard it as a flight of 
the imagination, but the same idea 
is too often repeated. “In the be- 
ginning, the Universe was one 
Soul. He was the All, alone with 
Time and Space, and Infinite as 
they” (Cf. Ibid., p. 583). 

Ancient worship of the sun and 
the moon, divine nature in the ele- 
ments and the universe are fre- 
quently recalled; in fact, ancient 
mythology is glorified and stated 
to be the original worship of our 
first parents. 

For more information on this 
Masonic theology I refer the reader 
to the Encyclopedia of Freema- 
sonry, under articles such as, 
Druidism, Brahminism, Essenes, 
Primitive Freemasonry, Ancient 
Mysteries, Zoroaster, etc. Leo XIII, 
in his outspoken encyclical on Free- 
masonry, characterizes it as an at- 
tempt “to bring back after the 
lapse of eighteen centuries the man- 
ners and the customs of the pa- 
gans.” 

Let me conclude the first section 
on the reasons why a Catholic can- 
not be a Mason by saying that he 
cannot be a Mason for the very 
same reason that he cannot be a 
Lutheran or a Methodist—because 
Masonry is a religion. 


‘Tne second point made by Clem- 


ent XII in his condemnation of 
Masonry is its oath of secrecy. The 
Pope does not condemn the order 
because of its secrecy. Most fra- 
ternal orders have secrets. The 
Knights of Columbus have some 
harmless secrets. In fact most fami- 
lies have their cherished secrets. 
The Pope condemns the Masons be- 
cause of the solemn oath to secrecy, 
making God its witness. This 
swearing, according to Catholic 
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teaching, is a serious violation of 
the Second Commandment of God. 

Here is the wording of an oath 
taken in an early degree, “I [name], 
in the presence of the Great Archi- 
tect of the Universe —do hereby 
and hereon most solemnly and sin- 
cerely swear that I will always hale 
{keep secret], conceal, and never 
reveal any part or parts, point or 
points, of the secrets and mysteries 
of or belonging to Masons; what 
have been, shall now, or may here- 
after be communicated to me,—on 
no less a penalty, on the violation 
of any of them, than to have my 
throat cut across, my tongue torn 
out by the root. So help me God!” 
(Malloy, May Catholics be Masons?) 

All the degrees are sealed with 
solemn oaths; in higher degrees 
the members bind themselves by 
oath to teach the great truths, and 
to obey all laws and superiors. 

The Catholic Church does not 
condemn oaths when taken with 
due regard for the honor of the 
name of God, when the welfare of 
the State demands it, and when 
they are properly administered by 
a magistrate, judge or superior. 
For a just oath there must be suffi- 
cient and serious reason. To swear 
without necessity is obviously a 
“vain” use of God’s name. Besides, 
one must be sure of the truth of 
what he says under oath; and 
finally, what he promises he must 
be capable and sure of fulfilling. 


Tue Masonic oath violates these 
Catholic principles. What can be 
the secrets of such importance, of 
life and death, that God has to 
guard? If they are matters of 
teaching or philosophy reserved for 
the Adepts, in an age of printing 
and universal learning, how can 
these truths remain secret when 
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they can be found in any library? 
If they are matters of ritual they 
may be kept secret, but why are 
they so important that they should 
be sealed with a solemn oath? If 
the oath is administered to make 
the ceremony more solemn, then 
there is a travesty of something 
holy, and therefore a sacrilege. 

Furthermore, can a man vow to 
keep secret what he does not al- 
ready know? Hence Masonry, or 
any fraternal order, has no right 
to impose such a solemn oath; and 
the candidates have no right to 
swear without reason, to keep 
secret things they as yet do not 
know. Besides, who shall law- 
fully impose the sentence, “to have 
my throat cut across” should the 
oath be violated? Surely the can- 
didate has no right to do it himself 
or to give to another his right over 
his life. 

Without discussing the grave 
dangers to society that there might 
be in these oaths, I conclude that 
the oath, whether administered in 
all sincerity, or by way of play- 
acting, is an immoral act, a crime 
against the Holy Name of God. 


W: come to the third and my 
final reason why the Church con- 
demns Masonry. Pope Clement XII 
says that grave dangers to the secu- 
rity and tranquillity of the State 
arise from the objectives of such 


societies. In more forceful lan- 
guage, Leo XIII says that the ulti- 
mate purpose of Masonry is “the 
utter overthrow of that whole re- 
ligious and political order which 
Christian teaching hase produced, 
and the substitution of a new state 
of things in accordance with their 
ideas” (“Humanum Genus’). 
Again, he says, “they are plan- 
ning the destruction of Holy 














Church publicly and openly, and 
this with the set purpose of utterly 
despoiling the nations of Christen- 
dom.” The popes were not alone 
in seeing this dangerous objective. 
Even before the papacy took ac- 
tion in 1738 against the order, 
Protestant governments in Holland, 
Sweden, and Geneva had taken 
measures to prohibit Masonry. 


Hisroay has demonstrated the 
wisdom of the condemnations. 
Much of the political unrest in the 
nineteenth century in Europe, the 
revolutions in the twentieth cen- 
tury in Mexico and Russia and 
Spain, were due, and this is con- 
firmed by the testimony of Masons, 
to the influence of various lodges. 
Professor John Robinson, himself 
a Mason, reveals the scandalous 
activities of continental Masonic 
lodges in a book entitled, Proofs of 
a Conspiracy against all the Re- 
ligions and Governments of Eu- 
rope. Here the historian says, “In 
every quarter of Europe where 
Freemasonry has been established 
the Lodges have become hotbeds of 
public mischief.” The breeding 
place of much of this anti-Christian 
work was the Grand Orient of 
France. 

The New York Times of Feb- 
ruary 23, 1913, reported: “The aim 
of the Grand Orient is to destroy 
all religion beginning, of course, 
by crushing Roman Catholicism in 
France, to overturn all thrones hos- 
tile to its designs and to establish 
a world-wide republic, but a repub- 
lic of which its own high-priests 
are to be the dictators.” We saw 
the realization of the objectives 
when in 1903 laws were passed ex- 
pelling religious from the schools 
of France, and when attempts 
were made to destroy every influ- 
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ence of religion in education, in 
marriage, and in civil government. 

Naturally these statements are 
shocking to the American Masons, 
who have always been told of the 
great toleration and the influence 
for good that their organizaion has 
had, and they will wish to disown 
their French brethren. But as 
Masons they cannot. Albert Pike, 
their highest authority says, in re- 
ply to Leo XIII’s “Humanum 
Genus,” “It is idle to protest. We 
are Masons, and we recognize the 
French brotherhood as Freema- 
sons in virtue of solidarity. Ours is 
a universal fraternity.” 


Bor what can be said of American 
Freemasonry? We might think 
that with the leadership of men 
like Harry S. Truman, 33rd degree 
Mason, that the bigoted, anti- 
Catholic aims of the Grand Orient 
are impossible, or to say the least, 
antiquated. Here again, what one 
is made to believe and what one 
would like to believe is entirely 
different from what actually is. 

In this country as in France, evi- 
dence is overwhelming, proving 
without a shadow of doubt, that the 
Catholic Church is the object of a 
Masonic crusade, especially in its 
avowed purpose of the entire sepa- 
ration of Church and State. For 
fifty-eight years the Supreme Coun- 
cil of the Ancient and Accepted 
Scottish Rite, Southern Jurisdic- 
tion, U. S. A., has been publishing 
what it calls the official organ, The 
New Age. ‘There has never been 
a more consistently anti-Catholic 
publication. Back in 1921, speak- 
ing of toleration, The New Age 
said: “It is definitely stated that 
we are unreservedly against the 
Roman Catholic Church and hier- 
archy, we will use our best endeav- 
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ors to defeat and overthrow their 
designs in this country, and we 
count upon the backing, the aid 
and assistance of all genuine Ameri- 
can citizens to bring about that 
end.” 

Years have not cooled its bitter- 
ness. Just last year (in the issues 
for September, October, and Novem- 
ber, 1949) this magazine carried 
a series of articles entitled, “Twin 
Enemies of Americanism—Moscow 
and Rome.” Moscow was exoner- 
ated. “Who can blame the Rus- 
sians, even Stalin, for cutting out 
the Rasputin cancer? Is it not 
wiser and more Christian to sub- 
mit a few generations of people to 
the mercy of God by sending them 
through the fire of atheism than 
piously to excuse an_ intolerable 
condition simply because it chances 
to wear the cloak of Christianity?” 


Rone is the only real enemy of 


Americanism, according to this, the 
official voice of American Freema- 
sonry. “Now this thing that calls 
itself the ‘only true religion’ is in- 
deed only partly religious. Like 
the government at Moscow, the 
Vatican State is as much a strict 
autocracy and civil government un- 
der the iron fist of the Pope. The 
Popes go Stalin one better” (The 
New Age, October, 1949, p. 599). 
That this slander is not the work 
of a subordinate on the staff of The 
New Age we may judge from a 
similar note found in the Grand 
Commander’s Message, the highest 
voice in contemporary American 
Masonry. In the May issue of 1949, 
John H. Cowles, Sovereign Grand 
Commander, successor of Albert 
Pike, writes, “There are two strong 
forces striving strenuously, aggres- 
sively, shrewdly and persistently 
in an endeavor to make this world 
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totalitarian. One is Communism.” 
Then follow two sentences describ- 
ing this evil force. Next he has 
three paragraphs on the “other 
force, Romanism, which sets itself 
off as the only method of salvation 
for a future life. If this organiza- 
tion should succeed, then the Ro- 
man Catholic Church would be the 
absolute power and the pope would 
be the greatest dictator in the 
world.” 

To supplement the work of this 
magazine the Scottish Rite head- 
quarters in Washington, D. C., 
regularly circulates to most news- 
papers and universities of the coun- 
try what it calls the Scottish Rite 
News Bulletin. 


Ta anti-Catholic effort is not 
limited to the press. In this coun- 
try the Masons claim the credit for 
having initiated a referendum in 
1924 in the States of Oregon, Cali- 
fornia and Michigan, designed to 
make attendance at public schools 
compulsory on all children. The 
referendum won in the State of 
Oregon, but lost in California and 
Michigan; later, the Supreme Court 
declared the Oregon law unconsti- 
tutional. The Supreme Council 
states its great crusade as, “The 
American public school, non-par- 
tisan, non-sectarian, efficient, demo- 
cratic, for all of the children of all 
the people,” openly and directly 
aimed at doing away with the Cath- 
olic parochial school system. Its 
publications go out of the way to 
commend Bishop Oxnam, the voice 
of anti-Catholic forces. Moreover, 
a spokesman for the order of Ma- 
sonry boasts that it was “largely 
through our efforts” that the noto- 
rious organization, “Protestants and 
Other Americans United for the 
Separation of Church and State,” 















was called into existence (The New 
Age, January, 1950, p. 10). 


Ix view of these reasons, and oth- 
ers that could be added, Catholics, 
since 1738, who enter or promote 
in any way the Masonic societies, 
or secret societies springing from 
Masonry, are under the penalty of 
excommunication, incurred ipso 
facto, by the very fact. They can 
be released from this excommuni- 
cation only by the Holy Father. 

Let me repeat, this is not a 
vicious attack on all Masons by the 
Catholic Church, nor does it con- 
demn Masons to perdition. The 


truth is it applies only to Catholics; 
stating the fact that by joining the 
Masons, Catholics cut themselves 
off from the Mystical Body of 
The Church has no control 


Christ. 


GENESIS REVEALED 





Genesis Revealed 


T HE microscope and telescope the selfsame vision see: 
The mighty Master Plan at work throughout all energy; 
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over those not of her fold; but, she 
definitely claims the right to state 
conditions for membership in her 
own society. 

Leo XIII states officially this at- 
titude in his encyclical on Freema- 
sonry: “What we say must be un- 
derstood of the Masonic sect in the 
universal acceptance of the term, 
but not of their single members. 
There may be persons among these, 
and not a few, who are neither 
themselves partners in their crimi- 
nal acts nor aware of the ultimate 
object which these associations are 
endeavoring to attain. Some may 
by no means approve of the ex- 
treme conclusions. The Masonic 
federation is to be judged not so 
much by the acts and things it has 
accomplished, as by the whole of its 
principles and purposes.” 






Each atom is a universe; and, to mere man’s surprise, 
Each universe an atom is, viewed through Eternal Eyes; 
The greatest of the great is as the smallest of the small: 
Animal, vegetable, mineral—in oneness fashioned, all! 
So science echoes ancient lore—stardust to earthen clod—- 


Ali things are, as proclaimed of yore, the handiwork of God. 





Mass in English? 


By THOMAS Morris 


, Sy 1949, was the second 
anniversary of the encyclical “Me- 
diator Dei,” which settled many 
liturgical questions. A quick peru- 
sal, however, led some to think that 
the Pope had definitely ended dis- 
cussion of the question of the use 
of vernacular language in the lit- 
urgy. Careful reading proves this 
hasty conclusion false. The Pope 
wrote: 

“The use of the Latin language, 
customary in a considerable por- 
tion of the Church, is a manifest and 
beautiful sign of unity, as well as 
an effective antidote for any cor- 
ruption of doctrinal truth. In 
spite of this the use of the mother 
tongue in connection with several 
of the rites may be of much advan- 
tage to the people. 

“But the Apostolic See alone is 
empowered to grant this permis- 
sion. It is forbidden, therefore, to 
take any action whatever of this 
nature without having requested 
and obtained such consent, since 
the liturgy, as We have said, is en- 
tirely subject to the direction and 
approval of the Holy See.” 


From the Pope’s words, “In spite 


of this, the use of the mother 
tongue in connection with several 
of the rites may be of much advan- 
tage to the people,” one can see that 
he does not deny but rather points 
out that there are advantages to be 
gained by the use of the vernacu- 
lar. The point of the encyclical, 
therefore, is not to belittle or deny 
these advantages but to emphasize 
that any use of the vernacular must 
have papal approval. 

rm 

HE purpose of this paper is not 
to discuss the extent to which the 
vernacular could be used advan- 
tageously, but to consider some of 
the advantages which would result 
from its use and to reconsider some 
of the common objections raised 
against its adoption. 

Though there may be some per- 
sons who are entirely satisfied with 
the present external manner of par- 
ticipation of most congregations at 
liturgical functions, yet many Cath- 
olics share the sentiments of the 
last three popes who have continu- 
ally tried to perfect the ways, both 
internal and external, in which 
Catholics attend Church worship 
and devotions. 


Thomas Morris altended Holy Cross College and Boston College. 
He is at present instructor at Montclair Academy, Montclair, N. J. 
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Some maintain that by the use of 
missals the desired result of closer 
union of priest and people can be 
achieved. Theoretically this might 
be a solution, but observation of 
any average parish on a Sunday 
morning will show that in practice 
it does not solve the problem. 
Many who own missals leave them 
at home because they do not know 
how to use them. Even the simpli- 
fied types, sometimes provided by 
the pastors, are too often not read, 
or the pages are “thumbed 
through” at random. 

The Holy Father praised the at- 
tempts of those who have tried to 
make Catholics more familiar with 
the Roman Missal, “so that the 
faithful, united with the priest, 
may pray together.” Yet he also 
points out that “many of the faith- 
ful are unable to use the Roman 
Missal even though it is written in 
the vernacular.” 

It is for this reason that the Pope 
defends the practice of meditating 
or saying prayers at Mass. But one 
cannot therefore conclude that the 
Pope thereby proposes the indulg- 
ing in private devotions as the ideal 
manner in which to participate in 
the public sacrifice of the Mass. 
He merely defends it for those un- 
able to participate more intimately 
in the Mass by following the 
prayers of the priest. 


C omson recitation of Mass 
prayers is a step toward better 
unity. Yet if these prayers are in 
Latin the fact that people say them 
verbally does not prove that they 


understand them. If the prayers 
are in English the people are not in 
unison with the priest. 

If one priest reads the prayers in 
English while another says Mass in 
Latin one’s attention is distracted 
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from the Mass, and one could just- 
ly wonder why it would not be bet- 
ter for the one saying the words ot 
the Mass in the vernacular to be 
allowed to say Mass in that way. 
Nor would the liturgy in the ver- 
nacular preclude sermons further 
explaining its mystical beauty and 
tremendous value. 

Latin is the “traditional” lan- 
guage of the Roman Catholic 
Church. It has been used by the 
Church since apostolic times. The 
apostles did not adopt Aramaic, 
even though this was the language 
Christ used in the first Mass. They 
chose Greek because it was the lan- 
guage of the people among whom 
they first labored. St. Peter went 
to Rome, the center of world civi- 
lization at the time, and his succes- 
sors adopted Latin, the language of 
the Empire. 

The Church expanded through- 
out Europe, and Latin, the lan- 
guage of the courts and the schools, 
remained the language of the 
Church. Not until close to the time 
of the Reformation did the “vul- 
gar” or common tongues develop 
into formal languages with reputa- 
ble literatures. Prior to that time 
they were the growing offspring of 
native words blended with clipped 
Latin. 


Ay the time when some church- 
men, not the Church, needed re- 
forming, those who left the Church 
adopted the vernacular languages 
which they found very effective as 
a means of spreading their revolu- 
tionary doctrines and of attracting 
people to their services. This was 
a breach of Church discipline, and 
the Church therefore opposed both 
the teachings of the reformers and 
also their means of spreading their 
doctrines. 
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The Church did not also adopt 
similar means because the reform- 
ers had made a doctrinal issue of 
the use of the vernacular. To have 
permitted Catholics the use of the 
vernacular languages might, under 
the circumstances, have seemed to 
be compromising with the reform- 
ers, and this the Church would not 
and could not do. 

It is impossible to point to a defi- 
nite date when Latin ceased to be a 
vernacular language, at least in the 
sense that it could be understood 
by those whose patois or whose new 
hybrid language was Latin-derived, 
even though these people could not 
speak Latin. It certainly seems 
conservative to say that through 
the years 1200-1400 Latin was dy- 
ing as a vernacular language, even 
in the real though restricted sense 
explained above. 


For the first three centuries Greek, 
the vernacular, had been used in 
the liturgy. Then Latin, the ver- 
nacular of the Empire, was used. 
Thus for about thirteen or fifteen 
centuries the liturgical language of 
the Church was the vernacular, 
while for the last seven or five cen- 
turies the Church has used a “dead” 
language. 

From an historical point of view 
one can see therefore that there is 
no intrinsic difficulty in the use of 
a vernacular language in the lit- 
urgy, and as a matter of fact one 
can note that the vernacular has a 
longer tradition as the liturgical 
language of the Church than a dead 
language has. 


By is true that Latin is an external 
sign of unity in the Western 
Church, but paradoxically it can 
also be a barrier between priest and 
people when praying together in 
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a parish church. The Eastern 
Churches, in union with Rome, are 
no less Catholic because they do not 
use Latin. Referring to Eastern 
Catholics, Pope Benedict XIV said, 
“They have no need to become Lat- 
ins.” Although the languages of 
these Churches are practically all 
dead languages, it does not prove 
that a liturgy, protected and direct- 
ed by papal supervision, cannot use 
a vernacular language with fruit- 
fulness. 

The Bible, from which a very 
great part of all liturgies is drawn, 
has been officially translated into 
all languages. Nor is the need for 
revision of translation excessively 
frequent. The exactness of trans- 
lation is a duty of biblical commis- 
sions. Thus there is no real prob- 
lem in using a vernacular language 
in the liturgy due to natural de- 
velopment in the language itself. 
Even the psalms of the Latin Vul- 
gate have been recently revised. 
The former vernacular languages 
of the various Eastern Churches 
died because of lack of attention by 
ecclesiastical scholars who neg- 
lected to revise them when neces- 
sary. 


IL. is often remarked by travelers, 
and recently by many servicemen, 
that they were very pleased to find 
themselves “at home” in the Cath- 
olic Church while they were in for- 


eign lands. Some people say that 
this is due to the use of Latin. But 
one should note that it is not the 
meaning but the sound of the Latin 
which struck a familiar chord for 
them. More exactly it is the Ro- 
man rite (the actions of the priest, 
the similarity of vestments, etc.) 
which reminds them of their 
church at home. They looked and 
listened, but they did not under- 
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stand the words of the priest. They 
do not realize that as regards the 
Latin language they were as much 
strangers when at home as they 
were when in a church in a foreign 
country. 

It is also often remarked that 
Latin enables a priest to say Mass 
in any part of the world. He could 
also say Mass in his own language 
in any part of the world. The fact 
that a child of eight can memorize 
phrases in Latin does not prove 
that he knows or is rapidly learn- 
ing that language. 

If the priest were in a foreign 
country he could say all the re- 
sponses as he must do now when 
unable to obtain a server. The con- 
gregation could follow the Mass in 
missals. Their need of doing this 
would be the exception if the lit- 
urgy were in the vernacular; at 
present it is the rule. If he were a 
missionary he would have to learn 
the language of the people to whom 
he had come to preach. Until he 
had learned their language his own 
native language would be no more 
foreign to them than Latin would 
he. 


U wsronssrry of language is not 
even at present a mark of the Cath- 


olic Church. Uniformity of doc- 
trine has always been and will al- 
ways be the one test of Catholic 
unity. The Church has always 
gloried in the various rites and lan- 
guages as a glowing proof of its 
Catholicity. 

As has already been pointed out 
the integrity of meaning would be 
provided for in the case of the lit- 
urgy as it now is in regard to trans- 
lations of the Bible. The peculiar 
beauty and fine shades of meaning 
gained by the use of Latin are lost 
to the congregation which does not 
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know the language. Latin would 
continue to be used where it is of 
great benefit, viz., in seminary stud- 
ies, in papal encyclicals, etc. The 
vernacular is proposed for use 
where it would be of great benefit, 
viz., in the public worship of the 
Church in which people who do not 
understand Latin are urged by the 
Pope to participate actively. 

Obscure passages or exact mean- 
ings of expressions which would re- 
quire clarification even with the use 
of the vernacular would be subject 
matter for sermons. It should be 
remembered that Latin was not 
adopted by the early Christians to 
make the Mass unintelligible to the 
congregation. 


0 NE other important objection 
urged against the return to the use 
of the vernacular in the liturgy is 
the claim that a vernacular lan- 
guage nationalizes a Church. 
Analysis shows that these objectors 
have confused cause and effect. It 
is nationalism which occurs first. 
It spreads from excessive patriot- 
ism in the civil life to a similar ex- 
cess in the religious:life of a people. 

When Churches break from Rome 
they seize the very appropriate 
means of furthering national unity 
by trying to attract its citizens to 
its national Church. Yet the ver- 
nacular language in the liturgy can 
undoubtedly help to prevent a dis- 
torted sense of patriotism, for a 
people can learn through a well- 
understood and easily - understood 
liturgy their close relationship with 
their fellow Christians throughout 
the world. 

The more fully one understands 
the liturgy of the Church the more 
fully one can realize the meaning 
and reality of the Mystical Body of 
Christ. 
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What would be the rule for deter- 
mining the language to be adopted 
when a congregation is composed 
of people speaking different lan- 
guages? The general norm would 
be the official language of the coun- 
try. A practical norm would be 
the language the priest would use 
in preaching to the congregation. 
There are parishes where the bish- 
op must appoint priests who are 
bilingual. It is observable in Amer- 
ica, however, that each succeeding 
generation is more and more as- 
similated into the dominant na- 
tional culture, and often the third 
or fourth generation is unable to 
speak the native language of the 
grandparents or great - grandpar- 
ents. 


Eovix though the vernacular were 
to be adopted, the words of the 
priest, it is argued, would not be 
heard. This objection is based on 
the fact that at present in most 
churches the Latin is not audible. 
The priest is usually inaudible be- 
cause he realizes that even when 
he does raise his voice, in accord- 
ance with the rubrics, few, if any, 
in the congregation understand the 
words. 

Any priest, however, with normal 
vocal ability can be heard in an 
average-sized church without much 
difficulty. In case he could not be 
heard, a microphone, inconspicu- 
ously placed near the altar as they 
are in some churches, would solve 
the problem. If one may read an- 
nouncements or appeal for money 
over a microphone in a church, may 
one not use a microphone to pick 
up the voice of a priest as he prays 
for and with his people? 

That a church service can be 
audible, intelligible, and reverent 
is seen in the fact that Anglicans 
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achieve these qualities through the 
use of the vernacular. Should not 
the Catholic Church, which has the 
valid Mass with all essentials, not 
also gain these desirable accidental 
qualities by a return to the use of 
the vernacular in the liturgy? 


I. has been objected that Protes- 
tant churches are empty on Sunday 
mornings even though the vernacu- 
lar is used. This is not due, how- 
ever, to the fact that the services 
are in the vernacular. Do such ob- 
jectors infer that Catholic churches 
are filled on Sunday mornings be- 
cause Latin is used? In addition to 
the obligation Catholics have of at- 
tending Sunday Mass, the vitality 
manifested in Catholic churches 
on Sunday is due to the fact that 
the Church is blessed with the Real 
Presence. 

Protestants severed themselves 
from the Church, which is the Mys- 
tical Body of Christ, and when 
branches are severed they die. (If, 
as one objector claimed, a_ visitor 
would not then be able to distin- 
guish an Anglican from a Catholic 
church service, a small sign in the 
vestibule would settle any doubts!) 

If the translated prayers would 
not be suited to the plain chant de- 
signed for the Latin phrases, Catho- 
lic hymnists could certainly com- 
pose chant for the translation. Cer- 
tainly the possibilities of variety of 
melody have not been exhausted! 

When St. Paul said, “. . . yet in 
the church I had rather speak five 
words with my understanding, that 
1 may also instruct others, than 
ten thousand words in a tongue,” 
theologians point out that he is re- 
ferring to the particular gift of the 
Holy Spirit which enabled a man 
to speak strange languages miracu- 
lously, and that therefore this pas- 











sage cannot be cited in support of 
the use of the vernacular. Yet from 
the apostle’s desire not to be 
blessed with the miraculous gift of 
tongues, one can easily see how 
very much less would he want to 
use in church a foreign language 
which he would have acquired by 
his own industry. 


I; is because we Catholics have 
psychologically associated use of 
the vernacular with Protestantism 
and because we have been so very 
much concerned with a defense of 
church discipline against Protes- 
tant attacks, that we have not 
stopped to consider the merits of 
the vernacular as a means of bet- 
ter expressing the liturgy. But to- 
day the Church’s main enemy is 
not Protestantism but materialism. 
Not the heretic but the atheist ham- 
mers against the Rock of Peter in 
our time. 

The use of the vernacular is de- 
scribed by some as too radical a 
solution to the problem of achiev- 
ing greater external participation 
by the faithful in the liturgy. That 
it is radical in the sense that it is 
completely foreign to the accurate- 
ly-understood tradition of the 
Church, or that it is fundamentally 
contrary to the spirit of the liturgy, 
we deny. That it is radical in the 
sense that it attacks the root of the 
difficulty, we admit. 

Closer participation in the liturgy 
has been urged by three recent 
popes as a necessary remedy for the 
troubles of modern society. Pope 
Pius X called the liturgy the “in- 
dispensable fount” for acquiring 
the true Christian spirit by means 
of the “active participation {by the 
faithful] in the public and solemn 
mine). Pope Pius XI wrote: 
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“Indeed it is very necessary that 
the faithful attend the sacred cere- 
monies not as if they were outsid- 
ers or mute onlookers, but let them 
fully appreciate the beauty of the 
liturgy and take part in the sacred 
ceremonies, alternating their voices 
with the priest and the choir, ac- 
cording to the prescribed norms. 
If, please God, this is done it will 
not happen that the congregation 
hardly ever or only in a low mur- 
mur answer the prayers in Latin or 
in the vernacular.” 

The entire encyclical “Mediator 
Dei” is a lasting testament of Pope 
Pius XII’s interest in the more in- 
timate participation by the laity in 
the liturgy. He commends the ef- 
fort “to make the liturgy even in an 
external way a sacred act in which 
all who are present may share.” 


Cnet. NEWMAN realized by his 
reading of the works of the early 
Christian era that the Catholic 
Church had not added to the teach- 
ings of Christ but that these teach- 
ings had developed into natural 
and logical fruition through the 
ages. Similar to the development 
of dogma is the development of the 
liturgy. The Church is not a dead 
body but a living organism, and its 
liturgy also lives and grows. 

In its time of spring it grew from 
the dark womb of the catacombs, 
flowered into the golden summer of 
the Renaissance, and withered and 
seemed to die under autumn and 
winter of the Reformation. But the 
liturgy has risen again. If the 
Church should permit a return to 
the use of the vernacular there 
would be given to priest and people 
a great bond of unity, a common 
tongue, in which they might wor- 
ship God together. 








The Pilot Sees All This 


By RoBERT 


= been asked, times without 
number, “Bob, just why do you 
keep on flying?” 

My answer is: because flying is 
the greatest vocation or avocation 
that a man can follow. Flying re- 
veals to every honest man _ the 
greatness of life in all its aspects. 
Few of us are fortunate enough to 
be able to turn our daily work into 
a theme for moral guidance, or for 
the shaping and stimulation of 
many of our highest thoughts, or 
for the renewing of our perspective. 
Flying does all this. And more- 
over flying never leaves a man 
feeling lonely or depressed. 

I can remember reading in Holy 
Scripture words that impressed me 
deeply: “And why are you solici- 
tous for raiment? Consider the 
lilies of the field, how they grow; 
they labor not, neither do they spin, 
but I say to you, not even Solomon 
in all his glory was arrayed as one 
of these. . . . Behold the birds of 
the air; for they neither sow, nor do 
they reap, nor gather into barns; 
and your heavenly Father feedeth 
them.” And in thinking of this I 
can close my eyes and envision St. 
Francis talking to the birds and 
reminding them to give thanks to 
God for His goodness and never to 
commit the sin of ingratitude. 


C. SELLERS 


To a degree the role of the flyer 
can be likened to that of the birds. 
For are they not both masters of 
the skies?—things of winged grace 
and beauty? And both have so 
much more to be thankful for than 
their earth-bound brethren. 

Consider for a moment being 
able to climb into an airplane and 
soar thousands of feet above the 
earth. Then, turning to look down 
through the glorious curtain of 
clouds, suddenly to see as if un- 
folded before one a majestic paint- 
ing by the Master Himself. Here 
is beauty indescribable—acres up- 
on acres of land cut into all kinds 
of patterns like a crazy quilt, each 
and every one adding a different 
note to the multiplicity of brilliant 
colors to make up the glorious 
whole. Houses and highways, and 
other works of man blending in 
with the rolling hills, rivers, lakes, 
and streams—all shouting to the 








A fully rated pilot, with over 2,500 hours 
flying experience, Robert C. Sellers served 
with units of the RAF and USAF during 
the war and was awarded the French Croix- 
de-Guerre. At present Mr. Sellers is con- 
sultant to the insurance industry on aviation 
matters and contributes to Flying, Airports 
and Air Carriers, and Scandic American. 
He has edited three books on aeronautical 
science. 




















THE PILOT SEES ALL THIS 


heavens of the great and beneficent 
Power behind it all! 

Consider the joy of being able 
to leave behind even temporarily 
the pettiness and sordidness of this 
earth with all man’s inhumanity 
toman. Escapism? I think not— 
but rather a renewal of perspec- 
tive that proves conclusively that 
conditions can and should be bet- 
ter. 


Aw at night what a sense of pride 
of achievement there is as we race 
through the heavens like a comet, 
but simultaneously a feeling of hu- 
mility as we realize we never can 
quite catch up with that star above 
us. Looking down now the inky 
blackness is broken only by the 
twinkle of lights burning in homes 
across the land. And here and 
there we glimpse the slow moving 
headlights of autos and _ trucks 
seemingly creeping ahead at a 
snail’s pace. Suddenly the lights 
go out, one by one, and over the 
roar of one’s engine we actually 
hear the quiet below. For now a 
city sleeps. 

In the winter the land beneath 
us is covered with a blanket of 
snow and the little red and green 
candles glowing in countless win- 
dows presage the coming of Christ- 
mas. The spirit on earth reaches 
up and we too share in that feeling 
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of good will that envelops all men 
at Christmastide. A child again, 
our mind wanders to thoughts of 
Santa Claus—to our lulled senses 
our engine disappears and in its 
stead are good old Donder and 
Blitzen and the broken clouds be- 
low are hilltops of snow. But sud- 
denly we awake from our dream 
and sense acutely once more the 
abiding Presence of God. We re- 
alize then that Col. Robert L. Scott 
had more than just a title in mind 
when he wrote God is My Co-Pilot. 





Fim is all that and more. Fly- 
ing is seeing the sun when our fel- 
low men cannot. It is seeing two 
hundred miles when they can see 
only ten; it is seeing beauty on 
earth where they see only grim 
horror. It is knowing a group of 
men who, like Will Rogers, have 
becomes apostles of laughter and 
common sense. 

Flyers have learned as no one 
else to accept the prosaic fact that 
the way to make progress is to 
build on what we have, to take the 
ideas of yesterday and with wis- 
dom and courage apply them to 
the tasks of today. They know too 
that we as men, like our friends 
the birds, will succeed only when 
we are humble and constant in our 
recognition of our total depend- 
ence upon God. 





The Catholic Revival 


By SALLY WHELAN CASSIDY 


So many people are going to Rome 
this summer that it seems to be 
almost a necessity to talk about 
the tremendous inspiration one 


gets from the Eternal City. Some- 
thing vital, tenacious seems to urge 


us there. The Holy Year only ac- 
centuates the need we feel for this 
unique contact. 

I think we can call it an exper- 
ience, since it is so much more 
than simply a sight, but rather a 
harmony of impressions ; 
churches and tortuous mountains, 
Bel Paese cheese and little children 
in pastel ‘smocks going solemnly 
to school, the martyrs and today’s 
mighty Church. We all have some- 
thing that we are committed to 
seeing which makes Rome ours in 
more than a _ tourist’s fashion, 
Mater’s picture at the Trinita dei 
Monti, the Church where our pas- 
tor said his first Mass . . . In one 
sense none of us are tourists in 
Rome, nor in all of Italy for that 
matter. 

In an amazing fashion Rome does 
not classify itself in the same cate- 
gory of “capital city” as London 


or Copenhagen, nor does its bureau- 
cracy fall under the same heading 
as the French fonctionnaire or 
the Swiss administrator. The Italian 
government is almost invisible, the 
monuments of Mussolini excepted. 
Save for the quietness of the Quir- 
inal, the government of Rome seems 
to be chiefly represented by police- 
men, street cleaners and other min- 
or functionaries, very different 
from the bustle of the usual govern- 
ment center. 

The organizing elements of the 
Church themselves are most cer- 
tainly visible, yet they are as if 
swallowed up in the greater vision 
of the great city. A visit to the 
house of the Jesuits or the Dom- 





“Rome, the splendid, the wise, the pru- 
dent; Assisi, the small, the folly, the leap 
into the dark. A good balance, a happy 
pair.” Sally Cassidy spent some time in 
Italy during her recent stay in Europe and, 
characteristically, she shares her inspiration 
and enthusiasm with her readers. Miss Cas- 
sidy is now teaching Introductory Sociology 
at Loyola University, New Orleans, La. 
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inicans sticks in your mind not as 
being in the fortress of one of the 
mighty orders but rather because 
the charming French assistant gen- 
eral was so helpful, or because you 
discover that a good friend from 
Oxford is now English provincial. 

So, too, the great offices don’t 
seem to exceed human stature: the 
Vatican library is seen in terms of 
your friend Pia, a student working 
there,—or else the strange garb of 
its attendants. 

I am sure that all of us share the 
same “musts” in Rome: seeing the 
Pope, St. Peter’s, the Catacombs at 
the very least. But each of these is 
accompanied by many subsidiary 
impressions as well. The Pope borne 
on the sedia gestatoria is surpris- 
ingly like the newsreels, so much 
so that he almost seems unreal. But 
one doesn’t just see the Pope, one 
feels the surge of the crowd pres- 
aging his arrival, the clapping, the 
shouts when he passes near, the 
enthusiasm sweeping the _ great 
rooms as he approaches his throne. 
This enthusiasm of the Romans for 
their Bishop may seem somewhat 
strange to us when we remember 
that they have a chance to see him 
so much more frequently than 
those of us from the other side of 
the Alps. Oddly enough one does 
not feel horrified at this indiscre- 
tion but rather one is delighted 
that people can feel that way. 


S.. Peter’s both on the occasion of 
a canonization and on the average 
afternoon is filled out by the vivid 
impressions of visitors to that holy 
basilica: the huge crowd on the 
great day, the pomp, the variety: 
or the few casual visitors on the 
ordinary day, those visitors who 
seem to spend as much time watch- 
ing the porter spread oiled feathers 
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on the marble steps and then care- 
fully sweep them up as they spend 
in prayer at the tomb of St. Peter. 

The Catacombs have to be dis- 
covered, buried in their quiet gar- 
dens on the outskirts of Rome. The 
missal comes to life there and St. 
Cecilia, Linus, Cletus, Clement... 
become friends. The poor begin- 
nings of the Church act as a use- 
ful balance to all the glory of the 
Sistine, the Vatican museum’s 
primitives, the casual placing of 
Michelangelo’s tremendous Moses 
in a corner of St. Peter in Chains. 

In the Catacombs, two French 
Jesuit friends said Mass for us, then 
the director of explorations guided 
us just a few levels lower down 
than the usual path, where our 
winding tapers showed us the re- 
cently discovered tombs, with their 
inscriptions. The sudden thrust of 
a feeling of intimacy with that al- 
most fairy-tale-like past, then the 
long climb up again into the early 
morning sun on a quiet garden. 
We have been in intimate contact 
with the trials of the martyrs, we 
have felt our pulses quicken with 
the joy of total faith .. . we belong 
to Rome in a different way now. 


| when we see four 
churches on one single intersection 
we think that one is Catholic, and 
the others are shared among the 


numerous Protestant denomina- 
tions. This is not so in Rome: they 
are all Catholic. Luckily a friend 
who was historian as well as priest 
gave us one good example of each 
type of church in that city of 
churches which is Rome. 

First on our list as first in our 
hearts is Santa Sabina: the very 
name is a song, but it is a thing of 
beauty as well. One of the earliest 
churches, built when Christians 
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were still hovering on the threshold 
of the catacombs. Severe, luminous, 
spacious, quiet, young, too, are the 
words that spring to my mind when 
I see that almost perfect expression 
of the fourth century meeting place 
of Christians. Decorations all very 
simple, reticent, leaving honor to 
the splendor of the marble, and 
stone, and glass. Just outside was 
the still garden with the ever pres- 
ent fountain. We sat on the parapet 
overlooking a part of Rome, watch- 
ing the gathering excitement as the 
city stirred to go to work. 

Santa Agnes, tiny, dainty, jewel- 
like baroque, that made me think, 
“this is what people meant when 
they said baroque”: next to this 
exquisite church, all other baroque 
looks lumbering. Huge, magnificent 
St. Paul Without the Walis with the 
tremendous mozaics, the byzantine 
saints, the enormousness of the 


hall, the almost brutally gaudy 


cloister with its barbaric twisting 
pillars covered with mosaics. 

You have the feeling that you 
have to stay a long, long time and 
let the wonderful story of grace and 
of the power of God soak in, to 
allow yourself be taken by the at- 
mosphere, by the message of St. 
Paul. 

The modern churches of the 
working districts, as much a part 
of new Italy as the workers’ apart- 
ments, nothing breath-taking, but 
roomy, convenient, true. All this not 
to speak of the countless other 
churches we wandered into in our 
rambles around Rome, the churches 
hidden in courtyards, those out by 
themselves in the almost deserted 
countryside of the Appian Way. 
Each had its particular message, its 
particular way of being a church. 

Ancient Rome blends into ec- 
clesiastical Rome to make Paris 
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look like a recent arrival. The old 
monuments shorn of their glisten- 
ing marble are still impressive in 
the grandeur, in the memories they 
evoke, the Colosseum, the Baths of 
Caracalla. A _ little imagination 
brings one back again to the city 
of the Caesars. But we must really 
work hard to construct the bustling 
heart of a city from a few cut-off 
pillars: this was once the Forum 
of Julius Caesar, and beyond that 
the Forum of Augustus. 

It is easier to bring back to life 
the remains of a Roman house out 
on the Appian Way where St. Peter 
is supposed to have stayed, the 
weird traces of the Dionysian rites 
in St. Clement’s, or the gardens near 
the forum where the faded mosaics 
still show the patio of a Roman 
gentleman. 


Bur Rome (and Italy), is not 
just a matter of buildings, it is a 
people as well. A people who seem- 
ingly have become accustomed to 
the Church without letting that cor- 
rupt them as it might corrupt a 
barbarian, a people for whom the 
Church is as much a part of their 
existence as the sky, the olive tree. 
The ease of the layman, the children 
in their church. A piety which is 
sober and yet casual even in the 
little ones. A feeling of belonging- 
ness of the mother who comes in 
for a few minutes on her way 
home, on the part of the lawyer 
who can take advantage of the um- 
teen Masses going on at Santa 
Maria Maggiore’s on his way to 
work. 

The assumption that the eccles- 
iastic, too, is human, something 
faintly shocking to the American. 
One is struck by the seemingly 
greater individuality of those 
churchmen and religious that one 
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does meet; their spontaneity, free 
from labored recollection of what 
should be done, how one should 
act. 

I had expected to be shocked 
at the “superstitious Italians.” I 
found on the contrary a people who 
seemed to have an almost innate 
sense of the essence of religion, 
charity, who had an impeccable 
sense of the hierarchy of values 
despite all their poverty, despera- 
tion and suffering. One had the 
strange feeling of meeting a really 
Christian people, who seemingly 
had not paid the price for this as 
had the French, the Scandinavians, 
the American, in careful learning, 
sacrifice, etc. Strange lesson in the 
essentials of the faith, in the effects 
of religion well engrained. 

I would be forgetting a major 
factor if I did not turn for a short 
moment to the really grand hos- 
pitality of the Italian religious. 
Everywhere we went, Rome, Flor- 
ence and Assisi, we asked for rooms 
at a nearby convent. Everywhere 
we were received with open arms 
despite the wretched rationing and 
our very poor-student look. Once 
the little Sisters of St. Philip Neri 
in Rome took us in even though 
they had to lay mattresses on the 
floor of the kindergarten class- 
room, and asked us to be up by 
eight as the children would be ar- 
riving then. 


| furnishes another almost 
equally important picture of the 
Church, a complement to that given 
by Rome. That is the vision of a 
little village on a hill overlooking 
a peaceful valley, the village of 
Assisi. Though surely there are as 
many churches and ecclesiastics 
proportionately in Assisi as in 
Rome, the village does not speak 
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of the majesty of the Church so 
much as of the grandeur of a saint. 

I don’t know how much Assisi 
is what you bring to it, how much 
one’s imagination and memory 
kindle the Giottos with fresh mean- 
ing or make a visit to San Damiano 
an inspiration. 

Rome, the everlasting, the splen- 
did, the wise, the prudent; Assisi, 
the odd, the small, the folly, the 
leap into the dark. Rome the city 
of organization and tradition; As- 
sisi, the village of adventure and 
intuitive insight, of renewal. A good 
balance, a happy pair. 

There are fewer lovely liquid Ital- 
ian names in Assisi, fewer “sights” 
there, though of course the church 
of Saint Francis, the Carceri, San 
Damiano, the church of the Porti- 
uncula are musts. In Assisi one is 
swallowed up in a certain way of 
life, which was that of the primi- 
tive Franciscans. 

Rome brings to mind the stead- 
fastness, the impregnability of the 
Church; Assisi the vision of what 
poverty might imply, what a chal- 
lenge to the whole mores of a society 
might bring. Assisi, the village of 
tales, of marvelous visions, Rome 
the city of history. 


Waar does the living Church 
mean to us Americans? Does it 
mean that vast organization which 
is becoming daily more powerful 
in national affairs, does it mean 
those splendid institutions dotting 


every town, does it mean _ those 
universities spreading over the 
land, does it mean the ever greater 
respectability of Catholics among 
other men? 

Or does the living Church mean 
the Communion of Saints, that un- 
believable and yet true link which 
binds us to Saint Sebastian, and 
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Benedict and Francis, that great 
body of Christ which still suffers 
in this world, which still has its 
mission to fulfill, that great vision 
of glory which is holiness, the 
devotedness of the religious, the 
full maturity of the layman? What 
is it that we come to seek in Rome 
and in Assisi, for we can find what 
we are searching for. 

Are we looking for visible proofs 
of the importance of the Church, 
of its wealth, of its power in Italy, 
of its pomp? We can find it. Are 
we looking for a super-efficient or- 
ganization, the first effective inter- 
national the world has ever seen? 
We'll find that too. Are we looking 
backward to a proud tradition when 
the Church played an even greater 
role among men? We can find that 
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too in the Castello Sant’ Angelo. 
Or are we rather seeking the living 
Church that does not forget her 
children but passes on their names 
and stories to all generations? Are 
we looking to an ever renewing re- 
sponse to the challenge of living in 
the world? We'll find that as well. 
If only we can profit from this 
mass drinking at the sources of 
Christianity. If only we can stretch 
our vision, our cares beyond the 
confines of our own parish and 
grasp the cares of the universal 
Church. If only we can bring a 
little of the ardor, the determina- 
tion, the vision of St. Francis back 
home with us. If only we can 
share this great experience with 
our fellow Christians who did not 
get this marvelous opportunity. 


[ HAVE been told that Childerley is in a sounder financial position than 
was my impression when I wrote in the June issue of the Catholic World. 
Since the article in which I used Childerley as an example was concerned 
chiefly with the problem of money plaguing so many of our good ven- 
tures, it may be interesting to note that an effort made to help Childerley 
by personal requests to individual friends netted under $200. Childerley 
was saved by the generosity of a few. While we thank God for this, we 
cannot help but wonder at the fate of other worthwhile ventures. This 


problem I fear we still have with us. 


A letter on Childerley will be found in I’ll Tell the World department, 


Page III. 























Recentty—and it was before the 
Korean invasion—I happened to 
mention to a friend that I feared I 
was beginning to suffer from hallu- 
cinations. How so? he asked. I ex- 
plained that when I opened the 
morning papers and tried to read 
them I at once had a strong feeling 
that I had read all before—in most 
cases about three or four weeks be- 
fore. My friend at once reassured 
me by admitting that he had occa- 
sionally had much the same sort of 
feeling. Since then I have found 
that quite a number of people have 
had similar experiences. For 
months international news had 
been going round and round in 
circles, and the cumulative effect 
on the normally intelligent man is 
that of a rat circling round and 
round in a cage. 

Doubtless, if one does read and 
study the details of the news of the 
latest international conference or 
the latest foreign debate or the 
latest speech by anyone of the hand- 
ful of statesmen who are spokesmen 
for great Powers and claim to be 
molding the shape of peace, one 





From My Window 
in Fleet Street 


By MICHAEL DE LA BEDOYERE 


can learn that this morning’s news 
is not quite the same as last month’s 
news or last year’s news. 

But few of us have the time to 
do this, and even if we had we 
might well continue to insist that 
there is no real difference—in other 
words, that we are moving, not 
forward, but trapped within a cage 
from which no one can emerge be- 
cause no one has the vision or the 
courage to break through. 

Perhaps it was precisely because 
consciously or unconsciously the 
majority of the public had felt this 
trapped condition that the Schu- 
man Plan to pool the heavy indus- 
tries of France and Germany, with 
the participation of other European 
countries, was received with an in- 
ternationally audible sigh of relief 
and shout of greeting. 

It can hardly be doubted that 
the French Minister—an Alsatian, 
by the way, with a perfect knowl- 
edge of German and an unusual 





Michael de la Bedoyere, Editor of the 
London Catholic Herald, laments the politi- 
eal reception given to the Schuman Plan by 
the British Government, but his explanation 
of its attitude is fair and reasonable. It 
makes for understanding. 
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ability on the part of a Frenchman 
to understand the German mind— 
staged the release of the project 
with consummate dexterity in order 
to catch the world’s fatigued and 
disused imagination. Without warn- 
ing, it” was announced that France 
joe Germany were ready in prin- 
ciple to bring to an end their se- 
jeular quarrel—the bane of peace 
for three generations—by a pooling 
of the heavy industries which pro- 
vide the raw material for warfare. 

It was the ending of an age of 
disillusion and misery; it was the 
dawn at last of an age of hope from 
amidst the ruins of a sick world. 
Was it any wonder that so de- 
cisive a break with the past should 
expect and require a new quality 
of adhesion? France and Germagy, 
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to underline the moral—in the 
wider sense—value of an idealist 
movement of this kind in the face 
of the general materialism of human 
motive and to take it for granted 
that Catholics would hardly be 
tempted to fall for its vague and 
undefined religious basis. 

Such rulings fall to the province 
of local hierarchies and ordinaries 
who act in accordance with the pre- 
vailing needs, as they see them, of 
the places within which the rulings 
apply. 

For my part, I cannot see why 
we should object to the work of the 
Moral Rearmament Movement when 
it endeavors to raise, however 
slighty and possibly even super- 
ficyally, the tone and motives of 
our 


contemporary political and 


their fingers at last touching he /business life. 


fringes of a new era, demanded 
others should likewise reach, 
though as yet it could not be c 

what precisely they would end in 
grasping. 


I. is said that Dr. Buchman’s 
Moral Rearmament Movement was 
in some way active behind the 


scenes, and certainly both Mr. 
Schuman and Drs. Adenauer and 
Arnold had had recent contacts with 
the Buchmanites. To the English 
and the Irish Catholics this was 


not altogether welcome information ‘ 


since the eccelesiastical authorities 
in these countries had sharply con- 
demned Moral Rearmament in the 
past on the grounds of its essential 
dogmatic indifferentism. 

This condemnation, however, re- 
ferred to Catholic participation in 
Buchmanite religious meetings and 
earried a warning against a whole 
religious spirit based on such dog- 
matism. On the Continent, the 
Catholic tendency has been rather 


Rather than be scandalized by 
the story that the Movement played 
some part in bringing about the 
idea of the Schuman Plan, I, for 
one, would be glad to think that 
this was so. It is true that Schuman, 
Adenauer and Arnold are all ex- 
cellent Catholics, and for this rea- 
son one would like to think that 
the Plan reflected the Catholic 
idealism of these principal figures; 
and I have no doubt whatsoever that 
it did. 

But we cannot get away from the 
unfortunate fact that Catholicity 
today has a very strong political 
flavor on the Continent. This is an 
unfortunate, but inevitable, conse- 
quence of the existence of Christ- 
ian parties in which the driving 
force and largest membership is 
Catholic. Schuman’s party is the 
M.R.P., i. e., the Christian-Demo- 
crats of France, and both of the 
German leaders have as_ their 
strongest political following the 
Christian Democrats of Germany. 
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To insist too strongly on this in 
connection with an idea like the 
Schuman Plan is obviously to 
arouse the strong antagonism of 
the Socialists and Social-Democrats 
who smell clericalism and Vatican 
influence everywhere. And _ for 
some reason these influences are 
associated in Socialist—let alone 
Communist minds—with the old 
order of reactionary capitalism, fi- 
nancial magnates, price-raising car- 
tels holding back production, and 
so on. Thus, the Editor of the 
Socialist New Statesman in London 
sees in the Schuman Plan the dan- 
ger of “an unholy alliance of the 
Vatican and the heavy industries of 
the Ruhr and the Comité des For- 
ges.” 

We may smile at such bigotry and 
ignorance, but politicians have to 
take it into account when they seek 
to realize great ideals. To associate 
the Church too closely with the 
Schuman Plan, because its protag- 
onists are good Catholics, would be 
a fatal mistake. Moral Rearmament, 
because of its vagueness and uni- 
versality, is unlikely to create equal 
fears. 

Despite the views of the Editor of 
the London New Stateman, I do 
not think that it was anti-Catholic 
prejudice which accounted for the 
lamentable political reception which 
was given to the Schuman Plan by 
the British Government. 

I think that the explanation of 
this real tragedy has to be sought in 
a large number of factors, the most 
immediately decisive of which were 
accidental. The chief of these was 
quite simply the illness of our For- 
eign Secretary. Ernest Bevin has 
been a very sick man for a long 
time, and he was completely hors- 
de-combat at the vital moment. One 
has to realize that Mr. Attlee, the 
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Prime Minister, is temperamentally 
the last man in the world to rise to 
an imaginative occasion. 

The British Parlimentary system 
with its considerable personal fluid- 
ity within an outwardly rigid party 
discipline is always apt to drive to 
the top a personality whose chief, 
if not only virtue, is the negative 
ability to soak into himself, like a 
sponge, the strong and diverse 
waters of infinitely more able col- 
leagues who personally are largely 
at loggerheads. 

Such was the case with poor old 
Stanley Baldwin with his lament- 
able historical record. Attlee has 
considerably less personality even 
than Baldwin had, and though a 
most worthy and respectable per- 
son he is nothing but an excellent 
Chairman with sufficient courage 
and integrity to command the re- 
spect of his far more brilliant 
colleagues. Because of all this, it 
would be utterly vain to suppose 
that in the absence of his For- 
eign Minister he would take any 
imaginative decision in foreign 
affairs. 

On the other hand, deputies are 
usually powerless, and though the 
Minister of State, Kenneth Young- 
er, is a brilliant person in himself, 
he certainly could not carry any 
of the authority of Ernest Bevin 
because he happens to be holding 
the fort during his absence. 

Whether Ernie Bevin, had he 
been fit, would have risen to the 
occasion is of course another mat- 
ter, but in the circumstances it 
would be idle to pursue the specu- 
lation. The unfortunate fact was 
that he was absent, and no one 
could act decisively and quickly for 
him except the Prime Minister, a 
man temperamentally incapable of 
doing so, 
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In these unfortunate circum- 
stances, the Plan, though at first 
enthusiastically greeted in the 
British press, came up against two 
widely different sources of British 
prejudice. The first was simply the 
age-long British prejudice against 
the foreigner poking a finger in the 
British pie. The strongest argu- 
ments against the Plan are to be 
found, not in the Socialist press, 
but in a weekly paper like Truth 
which speaks—and in its way 
speaks very ably—for the die-hard 
Tory. 

After all, Americans should re- 
member that Britain has for cen- 
turies been the leading world 
power, whatever it may be today, 
and this mastery leaves inevitably 
very strong marks in the national 
character. This tradition, more- 
over, is, in the wide sense, a Prot- 
estant and individualist tradition 
congenitally opposed to both the 
Catholic and the Socialist ideals of 
international solidarity for either 
spiritual or moral-material ends. 

The Schuman Plan, apart from 
appearing to involve signing a blank 
check in favor of some foreign 
body, smacks vaguely to the Tory 
mind of such always suspected 
transcendentalisms. At bottom, 
there is something of the Tory in 
the vast majority of Englishmen. 

At first sight the Labor opposi- 
tion would seem to contradict this 
wider prejudice, but it does not 
really do so. Socialist internation- 
alism for a number of accidental 
reasons has made some kind of ap- 
peal to many of the working classes 
under the leadership of the liberal 
doctrinaire intellectuals. But it has 
not taken long for Englishmen to 
harness this international socialist 
idealism to a conception of a 
strongly nationalist socialist ideal- 
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ism. The famous Party pamphlet, 
European Unity, whose publication 
was so very unfortunately timed, 
pretty well amounts to saying that 
the British Labor Party will only 
be interested in United Europe 
when a United Europe is content 
to be run by the British Labor 
Party. 


‘Tne mind behind the pamphlet is 
Dr. Dalton’s. Hugh Dalton, a figure 
in some ways not dissimilar from 
the notorious Dean of Canterbury, 
is one of those astonishing British 
blendings that must be the despair 
of people of other countries. The 
son of a very distinguished Victor- 
ian Anglican Canon, Hugh Dalton 
was educated at Eton and King’s 
College, Cambridge—in other words 
in the highest possible privileged 
educational circle perhaps of the 
whole world. The Whig tradition 
of part of the British aristocracy 
and landed gentry expressed itself 
in this case in terms of Fabianism 
and the London School of Econ- 
omics where he was once a lecturer. 

Just as the British aristocracy 
and gentry had, in the nineteenth 
century, played a great part in edu- 
cating the world to humanitarian- 
ism, progress, science, as the bene- 
ficent side of British imperialism, 
so today one can detect in men like 
Dalton a typical British cocksure- 
ness and self-confidence as world 
teachers in the new order of a 
thorough-going Parliamentary So- 
cialism which will inevitably bring 
security and happiness to the 
masses everywhere. 

But it must be the British brand 
—or perhaps more accurately it 
must a brand for which the ruling 
British mind must bear the final 
and chief responsibility. 

It is thus very easy to see how 
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the working classes and their nat- 
ural leaders, like the ex-miner 
Aneurin Bevan, co-operate easily 
with aristocratic intellectuals like 
Dalton, in a kind of new Socialist 
imperialism, compounded of deep 
British national prejudices and in- 
ternational ideals. 

To such minds international— 
or rather supra-national—Catholic- 
ity, and still more the serious Marx- 
ist Socialism which has _ been 
captured by Russian-Communist 
leadership is abhorrent, even though 
an odd freak like the Dean of Can- 
terbury can get so muddled between 
his Christianity and his scientific 
ideals as to stick to the Reds. 


Tue net result of the combination 
of Right Tory nationalist prejudice 
and Left Socialist or Labor national 
prejudice must always mean that 
this country, whatever it may say 
and in a way wish, must always 
dig in its heels when it comes to 
the critical point in any scheme of 
European unity—the point where 
there is any serious question of 
English traditions and English ways 
coming under a measure of non- 
English control. The Englishman is 
prepared to go a very long way, 
indeed much farther than most 
other people, in changing his views; 
but however far he may go, he in- 
sists on remaining responsible for 
his own views and, if possible, as- 
suming responsibility for the views 
of others. 

In some ways, the British atti- 
tude should be well understood in 
America. Critics of the Schuman 
Plan here have occasionally asked 
why America, if she is so critical of 
the British attitude, does not offer 
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to pool her heavy industries with 
those of Europe? Clearly, the cases 
are not parallel. 

But is it not true that, even if 
they were, the majority of Ameri- 
cans would be horrified by the 
idea? America, today, is the leading 
power of the West, and indeed of 
the world—just as Britain was 
yesterday. The fact is that we all 
have a very long way to go before 
great nations are prepared to pool 
anything they really value and on 
which their power and the well- 
being of their peoples closely de- 
pend. 


Tue case of the countries of 
Europe itself is different. France 
in particular has come to under- 
stand that the old idea of national 
sovereignty no longer works, polit- 
ically or economically, within 
Europe. As a strong defender of the 
Schuman Plan, if the West is to 
make a positive, as well as nega- 
tive, defense against Communism, 
I am deeply depressed by the Brit- 
ish attitude. But it does go deep, 
and its causes must be understood 
—especially in America. 

The new world has to be con- 
structed with the tools to hand. We 
shall succeed more quickly in the 
end, if we recognize this, and plan, 
so far as may be, in terms of the 
present realities. What at least is 
certain is that if America, Britain 
and Europe do not find ways and 
means of integrating their policies 
and their economics in ways com- 
patible with their essential tradi- 
tions, we must lose the cold war in 
the end. We are up against a power 
which has no difficulty in inte- 
grating half a world. 











I, it ever thus in this business of 
writing a regular piece each month 
for a magazine, that you have to 
eat promises you made the month 


before? Being rather—I can’t kid 
myself—being completely new at 
this sort of thing, I don’t really 
know, but I find myself on such a 
spot. I just now read over last 
month’s installment and find I! 
agreed to cover certain points this 
month. Something has come up, 
however, which would seem to rule 
that out for the time being. The 
something is actually someone, 
namely, one of our truly outstand- 
ing radio and TV _ personalities, 
Arthur Godfrey. 

Something else has come up at 
the same time. It’s an ogre. You 
know it all too well. It’s the pe- 
culiarly American Catholic gnome 
named “protest.” An English priest 
recently accused us of being too 
preoccupied with haranguing Com- 
munism. I’m one who feels that at- 
titude is all too prevalent amongst 
us Catholics in too many fields of 
American life and now I’m in the 
role of protester. I’ve got a bone to 
pick with Arthur Godfrey and 
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By WILLIAM H. SHRIVER, JR. 


there’s no use leading up to the 
picking any longer. 

You might call this a sort of 
open letter to Arthur, or, better 
still, a sort of one-sided conversa- 
tion with him because I know him, 
as the fellow says, personal. 


You may not remember me, 
Arthur, but I used to have a show 
with Milton Shoemaker on WINX 
in Washington—“Jam and jive with 
Shoe and Shrive” ... what awful 
corn ... but you quoted us on one 
of your early morning shows away 
back then, read a commercial after 
the very manner Shoe and I used 
to use in slaughtering our sponsors’ 
copy. Then, right after I got out of 
the Army in the winter of 1944, I 
played a couple of parts, notably 
Walter Winchell, on your tenth 
anniversary show on the stage of 
the Capitol Theater in Washington. 
You re-broadcast the transcription 
of the program on your morning 
show the following Monday and 
the Musical Union and our Actors’ 
Union, AFRA, tapped you for some 
extra bucks, remember? 
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All of which is merely recalled to 
establish a connection and to let the 
folks know that this is by no means 
an impersonal sort of diatribe. 

I think you have one of the great 
personalities of our times, Arthur, 
and that, of course, by no means 
sets me apart. There are literally 
millions of your fellow Americans 
who think the same way, or is that 
seven odd million dollars’ worth 
of commercial billing you command 
merely a mirage, a figment of CBS 
stockholder’s imaginations? 

You’re actually a sort of second 
Will Rogers, a rare type of easy- 
going personality so remarkably 
American that just about everyone 
of your listeners gets to feeling 
pretty soon that he knows you. 
That’s right, Arthur, knows you, 
like he knows the kid clerking in 
the corner grocery, the teller in the 
bank, the fellow driving the laun- 
dry truck, that good-humored farm 
hand “over to the Craddock place.” 

Not only that but you’re a mas- 
terful showman, a brilliant come- 
dian whose sense of timing is some- 
thing to behold. You can milk a 
laugh, top a gag with the great 
humorists—that’s right, humorists, 
not comics—of our time. In short, 
you’re sensational and American 
radio listeners and TV viewers have 
taken you into their hearts with 
the same good-natured, easy-going, 
lovable abandon you use in reach- 
ing out to them. 


Bor, I’m worried, Arthur. As a 
former acquaintance who can hear 
people rave about you with that 
happy “I-knew-him-when” glow, 
I’m worried. Are you up to this 
rocketing success? Is it getting the 
best of you? Are you so far ex- 
tended — and even the best and 
greatest talent can be stretched too 
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far—that you have to grab at straw 
gags and mediocrity and pure, un- 
adulterated cheapness in order to 
keep the Godfrey ball rolling? 

You’ve been rapped several times, 
now, for breaches of good taste, 
even good manners and morals. 
The Baltimore Catholic Review has 
hit you hard a couple of times with 
plenty of material to back up their 
charges, so it seems; and one of . 
your CBS basic affiliates threatened 
to cancel one of your TV shows if 
you didn’t “get on the ball.” 

Personally, I hadn’t actually 
heard or seen any of the breaches 
you’ve been accused of until just 
the other night. No use getting too 
detailed. You cut loose with a raw 
one in interviewing a Talent Scout 
on your show of the same name. 
It was muggy and crude and 
gauche. It was so bad that it crys- 
tallized a growing fear in my mind 
that maybe you were going just a 
wee bit too far, and so that’s the 
why of this longish piece. 


Aarnva, there are millions of peo- 
ple listening to you. That means 
you are a real, honest-to-goodness 
influence on American life. Great 
Scott, man, you have a daily hour- 
long morning show, a couple of 
weekly TV shows, a couple more 
weekly evening radio shows. You’re 
all over the place. The missus 
hears you when she’s doing the 
wash, getting lunch, doing other 
chores or what have you. The 
missus and the boss and the kids 
hear you and see you when the fam- 
ily is relaxing from another day of 
work and play. Why, you’ve got 
"em morning and night. 

Which means that you have one 
gigantic, stupendous, immense, wal- 
loping responsibility to be every- 
thing all these good people think 
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you are. It’s not within my prov- 
ince to suggest anything whatso- 
ever about your private life, that’s 
strictly and totally your business as 
long as it remains private. But, Ar- 
thur, when you’re performing be- 
fore that mike and those cameras, 
you’re public property and what 
you say and what you do is not only 
my business, but everybody else’s 
. who listens to you and watches you. 
You are definitely in the public 
domain. 

Which means, further, that you 
cannot, you must not offend good 
taste, as you did in the previously 
referred to TV episode; you must 
not offend the sanctity of people’s 
private lives as you did in the case 
of the “Talent Scouts” interview, 
also previously referred to. Quite 
the contrary. You must be a para- 
gon of virtue and good taste when 
you appear before the public. 

If, in order to do so, you have to 
cut down on the number of shows 
you do each week because you find 
you are running out of decent mate- 
rial, for the love of all that’s good 
and holy, drop them. CBS will get 
along just fine and so will Mrs. 
Godfrey and the kids down in Vir- 
ginia. 


Tints country and this radio-TV 
industry have been mighty good to 


you, Arthur. The good God in His 
heaven blessed you with a super- 
abundance of fine talent. You've 
got a lot to be thankful for. So 
have I and the millions like me who 
get such a wonderful bang out of 
your shows — when they’re up to 
your mark, the clean, fresh, decent, 
tasteful mark. 

But, believe me, Arthur, I loathe 
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your work when it stoops low and 
comes up reeking with unattractive- 
ness and indecency. I don’t want 
my good wife to hear you or see 
you then, and I certainly can’t 
point you out to my five-year-old, 
and five-year-olds can enjoy you, I 
think, on TV, as a mighty fine fel- 
low who’s doing something good 
and funny on the screen. 

I don’t envy you, Arthur, the 
serious responsibility you have with 
that great talent. It’s a real burden 
to carry through life, unless you 
set your sails to make it pay off for 
the good of folks all over the land, 
and unless you promise yourself, 
and all of us who follow you, that 
there will never be anything on 
God’s good green earth that can 
make you stoop again as low as I 
heard you stoop the other night 
just for one more topping laugh. 


A CO-WORKER of yours in the trade 
once pulled out an old one when he 
was talking about you, Arthur; that 
is was talking about all the shows 
you were doing every week. It was 
old, but it hit the spot. He said: 
“If Godfrey doesn’t look out, he’s 
going to be the richest guy in the 
graveyard.” 

Stay out of that place for a good 
long time, Arthur. We love you 
too much to lose the likes of you, 
especially in these trying times 
when a good laugh is often better 
than meat and drink. Here’s hop- 
ing you’ll always be good for the 
laughs, and that the laughs will al- 
ways be good for us. 

Every best wish, Arthur, from a 
former colleague from the minor 
leagues. 

SHRIVE. 
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| See CaEsAR.—For three hundred 
years after its first production in 1601, 
Julius Caesar was one of the most 
popular plays on the English and 
American stage. On April 20th, in 
the seething year of 1774, it was in- 
troduced to the American colonies in 
Charleston but it was not till twelve 
years later when the colonies had be- 
come the United States of America 
that New Yorkers saw it in the John 
Street Theater with Hallam and Henry 
out of the ’74 cast. In the next cen- 
tury, eighteen different. American ac- 
tors appeared as Brutus: among them, 
Cooper, Wallack, Davenport, Booth, 
Keene, Mansfield and Mantell. 

Booth, who liked to do everything 
in the grand manner, presented Julius 
Caesar on Christmas, 1871, in his own 
theater with a cast of twenty-six on a 
stage which was 55x76 feet. The 
play was divided into six acts with 
six elaborate sets, the Senate Chamber 
being designed after the painting by 
Géréme. The Forum was Augustan 
in the splendor of its marbles, and 
Brutus’ garden with the shadows of 
the conspirators on the moonlit wall 
and the ghastly apparition at Sardis 
haunted the memories of the spec- 
tators. 

On the first night, Lawrence Barrett 
as Cassius is said to have overshad- 
owed Booth but as Booth developed 
his Brutus in the succeeding weeks, 
they became so evenly matched that 
the quarrel in the tent scene left their 
admirers gasping. Booth’s Julius Caesar 
ran for fifteen months and, during the 
last weeks, Booth experimented with 
playing both Cassius and Antony. 

The largest production of Julius 
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Caesar in America was at the Drama 
Festival in Cincinnati in 1883 when 
two hundred and twenty-six extras im- 
personated Roman citizens and then, 
as soldiers, staged a stupendous battle. 
Barrett again played Cassius to John 
McCullough’s Brutus. 

The three Julius Caesars which I 
have seen have been startlingly differ- 
ent. I missed both Mantell and Mans- 
field but saw Faversham’s production 
in 1912 with himself as Antony. Wil- 
liam Faversham was a_ handsome, 
rather mannered Englishman, the 
matinee idol of the pre-war genera- 
tion. Every girl in the audience en- 
vied Cleopatra when his rich voice 
boomed out the well-worn speech but 
as he also was an experienced come- 
dian, it wasn’t just empty rhetoric. 
Julie Opp (Mrs. Faversham) was 
Calpurnia and Tyrone Power, senior, 
Brutus. The Cassius was execrable. 
In Stygian contrast to the classic ele- 
gance of this Julius Caesar was the 
Mercury Theater production in 1937 
played in modern dress on a bare and 
semi-dark stage. The theme was the 
threat of the Police State (Fascism) 
and everyone seemed to be in uniform 
except Brutus who was Orson Welles, 
in his inevitable raincoat and slouch 
hat. 

The scene I remember most vividly 
is one usually omitted, when a timid 
civilian is halted, interrogated and 
submerged under an angry mob as he 
keeps repeating: “I’m not Cinna, the 
Conspirator—I’m Cinna the Poet—I’m 
a poet—” The terrible presage of the 
’°40’s came to life then on the stage 
of the Empire in a manner to make 
one shudder in retrospect. George 
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Coulouris was sinister and powerful 
as Antony; Martin Gabel, Cassius; 
Hiram Sherman, Casca and Norman 
Lloyd, the poet. 

The 1950 Julius Caesar is the second 
production of The Arena in the ball- 
room of the Hotel Edison and, while 
classical in costume, the only props 
are some marble benches and a ros- 
trum. The actors use four runways 
from the stage corners and the audi- 
ence are the extras for the scenes in 
the Senate and the Forum. 

Basil Rathbone has chosen to play 
Cassius, perhaps because of his natu- 
rally “lean look” or because the ideal- 
istic nobility of Brutus is rather out 
of fashion and Cassius is the activat- 
ing force in the tragedy. Rathbone’s 
Cassius is a ruthless republican whose 
only weakness is his devotion to Bru- 
tus whose superior gifts he admires 
so sincerely as to give way to him un- 
wisely in a point of military strategy. 
No ghost can haunt Cassius. He is a 
realist who wastes no time in regrets 
or examination of conscience. 

It is Brutus, however, who should 
command and carry the sympathy of 
the audience. Brutus is one of the 
most tragic figures in history for, 
after consenting to sacrifice his friend, 
Caesar, for the freedom of Rome, not 
only does Brutus discover that noth- 
ing has really been gained and that 
Cassius has less sense of justice than 
Caesar but that murder is murder no 
matter what the motive. 

As Booth discovered to his cost, it 
takes even a great tragedian’s best ef- 
fort to play Brutus against a strong 
Cassius which is probably why the 
part has challenged so many famous 
names. The present Brutus is Joseph 
Holland who played Caesar in 1937. 
He has a fine brow, dignity of bearing, 
a resonant voice and gives full evi- 
dence of his tender heart but his 
harassed look seems more that of a 
man worrying over his income tax 
than his soul’s doom. Were he grant- 
ed a longer opportunity to study the 
role, he might well advance in stature 
in it as did Booth. His most command- 
ing moment now is his funeral oration 
over Caesar’s body. 

As for Antony, the director, Dan 
Levin, was evidently determined to 
eliminate any memory of high-school 
histrionics and Alfred Ryder’s dry 
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underplaying depends for climax up- 
on the shouts of the actors distrib- 
uted among the audience all over the 
house. But even with the handicap 
of a rather flat voice, Ryder—with the 
help of the author—is able to work up 
to a scene of splendid excitement when 
he shouts: “Mischief, thou art afoot, 
take thou what course thou will—” 

For giving New York an opportu- 
nity to see a great play at very mod- 
erate prices in a swift, compelling and 
extremely well-acted production, the 
Arena deserves the thanks of all our 
citizens and playgoers. Although lat- 
terly so seldom staged, Julius Caesar's 
famous lines are so much a living part 
of our literary background that, at 
times, it seems as if Will Shakespeare 
had sat down with Bartlett to write his 
dialogue! Disappointing as it was 
that Mr. Rathbone’s previous commit- 
ments limited the engagement to three 
weeks, it is to be hoped that the re- 
sponse will warrant another Shake- 
spearean production at the Hotel 
Edison. 


oo BEGGAR’S OPERA.—Twenty-seven 
years ago, Gay’s gay satire on English 
morals and Italian opera was pre- 
sented in now forgotten Greenwich 
Village Theater following the three- 
year revival of it in London, and the 
jokes on racketeering were found to 
be just as pertinent as in 1720. Gay 
had used the popular tunes of the day 
for his lyrics and they had a gracious 
lilt which left me eager to hear them 
again so I traveled up to the Juillard 
Music School this winter to hear Ben- 
jamin Brittain’s new musical version 
and was thoroughly disappointed. Mr. 
Brittain had preserved the original 
airs but encompassed in modern har- 
monies which proved as heavy as the 
modern décor. 

The Interplayers have now given 
The Beggar’s Opera a more authentic 
eighteenth century atmosphere but the 
songs are not as I remembered them. 
Their artlessness has evaporated. The 
Interplayers have given the old satire 
better pacing than the Juillard but it 
is still played too realistically and 
without the light-hearted informality 
which was its great charm. It is live- 
ly entertainment, however, and inter- 
esting as the forerunner of Menotti.— 
Interplayers Theater in Carnegie Hall. 
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PLAYS PREVIOUSLY REVIEWED ‘ 


April, 1948 


Mr. Roserts.—Will re-open on Au- 
gust 14th at the Alvin. 


December 


WHERE’s CHARLEY? — Still proving 
the popularity of Ray Bolger at the St. 
James. 

February, 1949 


Kiss ME, Kate. — Shakespeare pro- 
vides the basis for Cole Porter’s mod- 
ern and musical adaptation of The 
Taming of the Shrew with delightful 
sets and costumes by Lemuel Ayers. 
Porter’s music is in better taste than 
some of his lyrics.—At the Century. 


April 


DEATH OF A SALESMAN.—The great 
tragedy of materialistic philosophy.— 
At the Morosco. 


May 


SoutH Paciric.— Call MU 2-1000 
(Damon Runyon Cancer Fund) for 
tickets—expensive ones!—At the Ma- 
jestic. 


DETECTIVE Story.— Sidney Kings- 
ley’s exciting drama of a police pre- 
cinct squad room.—At the Broadhurst. 


December 


Lost IN THE SrTars.— After two 
months on the Coast, it will reopen in 
September. 


January, 1950 


TEXAS, 

musical spoofing both Texas 
Time-Life, 
linger. 


L’m =©Darttn’. — Rollicking 


and 
Inc.— At the Mark Hel- 


February 


GENTLEMEN PREFER BLONDES.—Real- 
ly all background for Carol Channing 
as the 1920 “gold-digger.” Also offers 
ballets by De Mille and old-fashioned 
show-girls—in buttons!—At the Zieg- 
feld. 

March 
Tue CocktTar. Party.—Three mem- 


bers of original cast have now been 
replaced but T. S. Eliot’s brilliant mod- 


ern comedy with its provocatively 
thoughtful foundation is filling all per- 
formances at the Henry Miller. 


THE MEMBER OF THE WEDDING.— 
With Ethel Waters and Julie Harris, 
this very unusual play has won the 
Drama Critics’ Award. Penetrating 
study of two children.—At the Em- 
pire. 


THE Happy Time.—-Family comedy 
centering round an adolescent boy 
whose Scotch mother worries about 
the influence of his French Canadian 
uncles. The result is domesticity 
flavored with bawdiness.—At the 
Plymouth. 

April 


Come Back, LITTLE SHEBA.—Drab 
melodrama of an alcoholic chiroprac- 
tor and his slattern wife. Splendidly 
played by Shirley Booth and Wallace 
Ford who has now replaced Sidney 
Blackmer.—At the Booth. 


May 


THE WISTERIA TREES.—Helen Hayes, 
ably seconded by Kent Smith, adds 
very much to Joshua Logan’s adapta- 
tion of Chekhov’s Cherry Orchard— 
in a Louisiana setting. Beautiful pro- 
duction with Miss Hayes never more 
charming.—At the Martin Beck. 


Tue ConsvuL.—Tragic music-drama 
by Gian-Carlo Menotti of the efforts 
of a wife in a police state to procure a 
visa so she can rejoin her husband. 
Uniformly fine performances by all 
the cast.—At the Ethel Barrymore. 


June 


PeTeR Pan.—Gone is Maude Adams’ 
feathered cap, for Jean Arthur’s Peter 
is a modern boy in a very lively pro- 
duction of Barrie’s classic with Boris 
Karloff himself as both Mr. Darling 
and Captain Hook. Peter seems to 
have settled down for a long visit at 
the Imperial. 


TIcKETs, PLEAsE.— The Hartmans 
have returned in a miniature revue 
with only one—but oversized—show- 
girl. It’s all very light and amusing 
with an exceptionally clever dance by 
Dorothy Jarnac.—At the Coronet. 








New Novels 


REVIEWED BY MARY SANDROCK 


The Encounter. By Crawford Power. 
New York, William Sloane Asso- 
ciates, Inc. $3.00. 

This is Power’s first novel; he brings 
to it assurance and knowing crafts- 
manship. His Father Cawder is a stun- 
ning characterization. With less sure 
treatment, he might seem merely cold 
and selfish but Power makes his 
plight understandable. Pastor in a 
southern parish, Father Cawder, is a 
stern believer. He will not sanction 
halfway measures for himself or 
others. Under his displeasure fall 
young Father Moran overly con- 
cerned, thinks Father Cawder, with 
parishioners’ material conditions, and 
Mrs. Girard whom he pictures as too 
insistent on bourgeois comforts. 

Willie Diamond, cheap carnival 
acrobat, becomes the dominant figure 
in Father Cawder’s life. After he has 
obtained a convent home for the child 
of Diamond’s mistress, Father Cawder 
hopes he has seen the last of him. But 
the priest is transferred to a parish 
in a Philadelphia slum and Diamond, 
having murdered his mistress, turns 
up looking for a hideout. Father Caw- 
der momentarily wishes to bear 
Diamond’s guilt so that Diamond may 
be united to God. But the moment 
passes. Diamond is killed by detec- 
tives. 

The real climax comes when Father 
Cawder realizes that faith alone is not 
enough. He has no love for God, no 
charity for His creatures. The novel 
stirringly makes its point that love is 
the true essence of a Christian life. 
Masterfully told, in strong, terse prose, 
Power’s story will be read with zest. 











Red Bone Woman. By Carlyle Tillery. 
New York: The John Day Co. 
$3.00. 

Good reading that quietly and firmly 
shows how one small group met racial 
prejudices. Red. Bones, poor and il- 
literate Louisianans, claimed to be 
descendants of Spanish settlers. The 
“regular whites” considered them 
mulattoes. Horace Randall, a hard 
working white farmer, lived in a neigh- 
borhood where the Red Bones were 
particularly despised. But the widowed 
Mr. Randall, nearing fifty, was lonely. 
He took Tempie, a young Red Bone 
woman, to live with him. Eventually 
he married Tempie and they settled 
into family life. 

Mr. Randall not only had to meet 
the slights of the local whites but also 
had to overcome his own queasiness 
about Tempie’s background. How he 
learned to accept Tempie and her 
people and how he obtained schooling 
for his daughter makes good reading. 
Without sentimentality, Mr. Tillery 
shows the development of Tempie into 
a fine woman. True, her patois some- 
times means heavy going for the 
reader. The characters in this inter- 
esting piece of Americana are real 
people. Although ignorant of Christ’s 


revelation, they are natural born 
Christians. 
The Legacy. By Nevil Shute. New 


York: William Morrow & Co. $3.00. 
Done to a crisp readability is Mr. 
Shute’s action-crammed account of 
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some very sensible people. The story 
is told through that beloved English 
device, an old lawyer meandering on 
about one of his clients. Old Strachen, 
without obtruding into the story, holds 
it together smartly. The legatee is Jean 
Paget who at the beginning of the 
war is a young clerical worker in 
Malaya. Jean becomes the natural 
leader of a group of women and chil- 
dren during a death-producing march 
across Malaya and a three-year isola- 
tion in a Malayan village. Working 
as a London clerk after the war, she 
learns of her comfortable inheritance. 

Back to Malaya goes Jean to thank 
the kind villagers. She travels on to 
Australia when she hears that a 
ringer (“cattle man” in American) who 
helped her during the war is still 
alive. Eventually married to her ster- 
ling Australian, Jean matter-of-factly 
and pleasantly sets about conquering 
the desolate Queensland cattle coun- 
try. Mr. Shute’s thorough, vivid Malaya 
and Queensland, his wholesome Jean. 
her Australian man, and let’s not for- 
get old Strachen, all add up to bracing 
and benign entertainment. 


Too Little Love. By Robert Henriques. 
New York: The Viking Press. $3.75. 
Nearly 600 crowded pages of twen- 

tieth-century England. The core of 

the novel is the socially impeccable, 
once wealthy Meredith family. The 
bravely decaying Merediths, their 
friends and retainers, are shown in 
1926, the last flickering days of opul- 
ence; in the depression of 1932, in the 
cold war of 1938 and in the grim, 
regimented world of 1948. A long 
cast of characters entwined in com- 
plicated strands of plot traces the 
bloodless but intense revolution which 

Robert Henriques claims has changed 

England. Rationing and black mar- 

keteering are supplanting fox-hunting. 

The old aristocracy is pictured as 

limited but well-meaning, conscious 

of duties to the common people but 
lacking love; the new dispensation 
seemingly also lacks love. 

Too Little Love may have been in- 
tended as a trenchant sociological 
treatise but as the reader plows 
through the multitudinous, shifting 
scenes, he gradually realizes that the 
philosophizing has a hollow ring. 
Henriques, with overtones of Michael 


Arlen and Noel Coward, is at his best 
in vivid picturings of an English 
aristocracy, whether reigning or de- 
posed. At least 200 pages of padding 
should have been cut to make these 
stylized pictures enjoyable. 


The Other Father. By Laura Z. Hob- 
son. New York: Simon & Schuster. 
$3.00. 

Rigidly maneuvered unhappiness 
and dullness. Andrew Dynes, a middle- 
class white-collar worker in his forties 
with a wife and three children, is 
petulantly in love with a mistress still 
in her twenties. Andrew cannot bring 
himself to divorce his wife and leave 
his children. Then he discovers that 
his young daughter Peg is herself the 
mistress of a man in his forties. This 
fellow, Mrs. Hobson intimates, is 
nobler than Andrew because he is un- 
willingly attached to his family and 
hopes for a divorce. 

Neo-Freudianism, to the tune that 
some men first want to marry their 
mothers and then their daughters, is 
used to explain Andrew. The novel 
tortuously and drearily probes the 
problems of Andrew and of Peg. Love, 
truth and honor, about which father 
and daughter brood, are interpreted 
by Mrs. Hobson as having highly sub- 
jective meanings. Aside from being 
a moral error this is also a literary 
mishap. Andrew and Peg, to whom 
the virtues are subjective, are so bor- 
ingly selfish and wordily unhappy 
that the result is a weary, inert novel. 


The Company of Men. By Romain 
Gary. Translated from the French by 
Joseph Barnes. New York: Simon 
& Schuster. $3.00. 

Morally ravaged youngsters in the 
underworld of post-Occupation Paris. 
Gary tells a coldly horrible story of 
teen-age Luc Martin whose country 
schoolteacher father was killed while 
fighting with the Maquis. Luc is brought 
to Paris as a ward of the nation but 
decides to live savagely on his own. 
He is initiated into the underworld by 
ratty old Vanderputte who starts Luc 
off by having him package black- 
market contraceptives. Another of his 
adult friends is an ancient homosexual 
actor living in a bawdy house. Luc’s 
contemporaries are zoot-suited young 
criminals, desperately imitating Holly- 
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wood gangsters. Together they em- 
bark upon armed robberies, Luc al- 
ways carrying his father’s copy of 
Pascal’s Pensées. 

The pose of dropping Pascal mots 
into the labored outrages is typical 
of Gary’s technique. Despite occasional 
flashes which reveal the plight of 
morally adrift young riffraff, the novel 
lacks authority. It is not the story of 
a Lue and his shabby companions but 
an awkwardly contrived piling of hor- 
rors. Putting the tale outside the realm 
of the believable, it is elaborately told 
in the first person by unschooled Luc. 
Characters and motives are lost in a 
cheap adolescent mist. 


Shadow of a Man. By May Sarton. New 

York, Rinehart & Co. $2.75. 

“T’m a selfish arrogant young man,” 
at one point says the hero, Francis 
Chabrier, a 26-year-old Bostonian, and 
unfortunately for the novel, he speaks 
the truth. It is difficult to share Miss 
Sarton’s intense concern for the plight 
of Francis, a Harvard graduate stu- 
dent, who suffers from a specialized 
form of momism. At the opening of 
the book, Persis Bradford, his mother, 
has just died. She was a strong 
woman who filled Francis’s existence. 
Now he is fretfully unable to focus 
his life, depressed because he has 
never been in love and querulously 
certain that his French blood (his 
French father was Persis’ first hus- 
band) unfits him for Boston provin- 
cialism. 

Francis spends a few months in 
Paris, learns to read Bergson, has an 
affair. with 45-year-old Solange, a 
friend of his mother, and returns to 
Boston with his life abruptly and some- 
what unbelievably adjusted. He de- 
cides upon a teaching career and is 
able to love the girl his family wishes 
him to marry. Miss Sarton’s prose 
though thin is often delicate and 
charming but the novel is weakened 
by flabby characterization and illogi- 
cal motivation. 


Center Court. By Helen Hull Jacobs. 
New York: A. S. Barnes & Co. 
$2.50. 

If you spend more time with a racket 
than with a book, this is your novel. 
Miss Jacobs whose forte is tennis not 
prose tells a simple, guileless tale of 
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Kathy Webb, young American tennis 
champ. Kathy bats the ball strenuously 
from Forest Hills, to the Riviera, and 
on to England’s Wimbledon where 
she becomes world champion. Between 
backhands and volleys, Kathy even 
manages to acquire a nice Yale man 
as fiancé. Ideal hammock reading for 
the highschooler who is tired out from 
a session on the courts. Not literature, 
not art; but a perfect thesaurus of 
richly sounding technical tennis terms. 


World Enough and Time. By Robert 
Penn Warren. New York: Random 
House. $3.50. 

Bleeding Kentucky in the eighteen- 
twenties, a ripely bombastic dripping 
of gore. Mr. Warren tells with com- 
plicated rhetoric the tale of Jeremiah 
Beaumont, befuddled by deist phil- 
osophers and romantic novelists, who 
reads law under flourishing politician 
Colonel Cassius Fort. When he hears 
that Fort did wrong by a girl, Jere- 
miah abruptly goes to her. This Rachel 
is quite a woman. She never objected 
to Fort stealing her virginity but her 
order to Jeremiah is: “Kill Fort!” 

Immediate killing would make 
things too simple. Rachel and Jere- 
miah marry, but it takes chapters of 
grandiloquent prose before Jerry 
finally obeys. Jerry’s trial, escape and 
end are heavily interlarded with po- 
litical intrigue, villainy of a deep, 
Kentuckian dye and inane but lengthy 
philosophizing. Characters are _ tech- 
nicolored to the nth degree, one has 
a “twisted smile like ripped silk.” 
Aha! 

There is much unanswered question- 
ing about the meaning of truth and 
justice. Mr. Warren even introduces his 
own meditations. The narrative is 
clumsy, a great deal delivered in what 
is supposedly Jeremiah’s own fustian 
prose. The lush writing might have 
been fun for the author. It is hard for 
the reader to take over 500 pages of it. 


Homeward Borne. By Ruth Chatterton. 
New York: Simon & Schuster. $3.00. 
It is a cheap device when stock com- 

panies reduce the Negro problem to 

Eliza crossing the ice or when Holly- 

wood uses the Bible as the source of 

trashy spectacles. An equally picayune 
device in today’s fiction is the senti- 
mentalized, vacuous use of the Jew. 
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Miss Chatterton’s soap-opera opus be- 
longs to this genre. Pax Littleton was 
engaged to Jake but backed down on 
meeting his Jewish family. 

When the novel opens Jake has 
been killed in the War and Pax’s 
Aryan husband is serving in Germany 
in the army of occupation. As a sop 
to Jake’s memory, Pax brings into her 
home young Jan, a Jewish war refu- 
gee. Back from Germany, hubby is 
oh so mean to Jan because hubby has 
become an unbelievably corny anti- 
Semite. Pax demands a divorce but 
she is not left alone with Jan. True 
to the soap opera motif, there is an 
understanding man waiting for Pax. 
An inferior novel which drowns an 
important theme in bathos. 


Follow, As the Night. By Pat McGerr. 
Garden City, N. Y.: Doubleday & Co. 
$2.25. 

A Crime Club selection, but sadly 
enough it is neither flesh nor fowl 
nor good red detection. All about a 
dinner party given by Larry Rock in 
a lavish, terraced New York apart- 
ment. One of the guests early discov- 
ers that the terrace railing, although 
camouflaged, is broken loose; it could 
be that Larry is planning to push some 
unsuspecting guest to death. Could 
be. The party consists of likely can- 
didates: just Larry and his decent ex- 
wife, his current wife, his mistress and 
his wife-to-be. Flashbacks tell their 
combined stories. 

Larry, in the tradition of early 
John O’Hara heroes, is quite a stinker, 
only not as amusing. He is a dastard- 
ly Broadway columnist who uses wom- 
en as tools to success, if Broadway 
columning can be called success. The 
story is told in the clammy prose of 
comic book heroics. When on the last 
page a body (the one you'll suspect) 
does fall through the railing it drops 
with a dull thud, both literally and 
figuratively. 


High Valley. By Charmian Clift and 
George Johnston. Indianapolis: The 
Bobbs-Merrill Co. $3.00. 

A refreshingly vital novel about in- 
trigue in modern Tibet: Enjoy it as 
a tightly paced adventure story in an 
unusual but firmly drawn setting. Ig- 
nore the murky symbolism which be- 
clouds the action and is the one weak- 


ness of a vigorous book. Salom, a 
young Chinese, was born in Tibet but 
finds himself at home in neither Tibet 
nor China. Seeking to normalize his 
life, he penetrates a valley deep in 
Tibet. There he is caught in a whirl 
of action. 

The primitive herdsmen distrust 
him as an outlander. But taken under 
the patronage of the chief, Salom falls 
in love with Veshti, the chief’s daugh- 
ter. Hopes for a simple existence are 
defeated by the skullduggery of a 
Buddhist priest who rouses the valley 
against Salom. He and Veshti flee in- 
to the snow-piled mountains for a dra- 
matic death. The Living Buddha looks 
upon their frozen bodies and pro- 
nounces them “the undefeated”! A bit 
grandiose but none the less enjoyably 
exciting reading. 


Hear My Heart Speak. By Charlotte 
Paul. New York: Julian Messner, 
Inc. $3.00. 

A fulsome tear-jerker that does 
right by faith and science. Seems that 
when Spence returned to his small 
Wisconsin town from World War I he 
was mute from shell shock. Doesn’t 
say a word for thirty years but he does 
manage to fall in love with Phoebe 
whose career consists of preaching in 
rural hamlets. Phoebe has faith, but 
not in doctors. The climax: Spence 
finally visits a doctor who cures him 
and he hunts down the tent where 
Phoebe is currently preaching. He not 
only joins in the hymns but proposes 
marriage. A triumph for faith and 
science but a dismal failure for litera- 
ture. 


Bavarian Story. By Ethel Mannin. New 
York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc. 
$3.00. 

Sweetness, light and treacle in Nazi 
Germany. But Miss Mannin stirs her 
treacle so that it flows smoothly, never 
clots and results in simple, pleasant 
summer reading. The locale is a 
pretty, post-cardy Bavarian town. The 
first half of the book concerns 1934-5. 
the second half, 1945; those nasty war 
years are nicely avoided. 

Action centers around the whole- 
somely Catholic Freyer family. The 
daughter Lucia has a yen for Gabriel, 
the cathedral’s organist, which she 
won’t even admit to herself because 
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noble Gabriel has a mean wife who 
deserted him. Her brother Martin is 
attracted to Hitlerism but dies while 
tearing down the town’s monumental 
cross. Miss Mannin’s summary justice 
also deals eventual death to the oth- 
ers who shared in the blasphemy. 
Comes 1945, the Freyers are a bit 
subdued by the war. misery of having 


Christianity and History. By H. Butter- 
field, M.A. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. $2.75. 

The return of modern scholarship 
to the Christian interpretation of his- 
tory is one of the most significant phe- 
nomena of our time. In the termi- 
nology of Arnold J. Toynbee, the re- 
birth of such a Christian philosophy 
of history might be called a response 
to the challenge of historical material- 
ism based upon Marxist dialectics and 
an over-emphasis of socio-economic 
factors. Now from another English- 
man, this time from the University 
of Cambridge, where he is Professor 
of Modern History, comes a_ book 
which in 146 pages gives ample evi- 
dence that Christianity “as an histori- 
cal religion” and the historical process 
under Providential order are insepara- 
ble, with the glory of God as goal of 
each generation and the Incarnation 
as “the most central date.” 

Professor Butterfield, though un- 
doubtedly influenced by Lord Acton 
—the only one from among his prede- 
cessors whom he quotes frequently— 
is not a Catholic but a Yorkshire 
Methodist. A few references to the 
Jesuit “version” of history are ques- 
tionable, but any Catholic historian 
will fully agree with the author’s gen- 
eral approach, enjoy his eloquent vin- 
dication of basic principles common 
to all Christians, and appreciate his 
impartiality wherever he _ touches 
the relations between the various 
churches, “established or not.” 

Two points in his discussion seem 
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to crowd German refugees into their 
house. Gabriel returns from ten years 
in a Nazi prison camp. Lucia is about 
to marry a rougish Irish-born GI but 
finds out in time that Gabriel’s wife 
was conveniently killed in an air raid. 
A shallow but pleasing novel, which 
hardly bears comparison with its pre- 
decessor, Too Late Have I Loved Thee. 


particularly original. On the one hand 
he makes us realize “the power of 
much of the Old Testament teaching 
about history” and its relevance to the 
twentieth century. On the other hand, 
rejecting in Jewish as in any other 
history, including that of his own 


country, everything that leads to ex- 
clusiveness and to national self-right- 


eousness, he insists upon the place of 
the human person in all history and 
upon the instructive analogy between 
the tragic elements in both individual 
destiny and in the life of whole 
nations. 

In order to illustrate his general 
philosophical and theological reflec- 
tions, Professor Butterfield makes 
many provocative comments on con- 
crete historical situations. He is per- 
fectly right in warning the historian 
not to give too much attention to the 
nineteenth century, but sometimes 
seems too favorably impressed by the 
statemanship of the eighteenth. And 
though it is very true that the problem 
of contemporary Russia is not “radi- 
cally different for the diplomatist from 
what it would have been if the regime 
had been a Tsarist one, or if that coun- 
try had even been democratically 
governed,” the irreconcilable opposi- 
tion between Christianity and Com- 
munism is perhaps _ insufficiently 
stressed. Among his many brilliant 
and inspiring passages, those dealing 
with history and morality, particularly 
those about “Judgment in History” 
and the problem of “vicarious suffer- 
ing,” ought to be most seriously con- 
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sidered by the “scientific historian,” 
and even more by the politician, both 
inclined to disregard such _ issues. 
Without being afraid of any apparent 
paradoxes and without any over-sim- 
plifications, on the contrary, with that 
subtle “elasticity of mind” which he 
so rightly recommends, the author ad- 
mirably sums up the lessons of history 
by recalling the only principle which 
really matters: “Hold to Christ.” 

O. HALEckI. 


Friar Felix at Large. By H. F. M. Pres- 
cott. New Haven: Yale University 
Press. $3.75. 

Of all the peripatetic clergymen— 
and there have been many down the 
ages—few can have combined a saner 
devotion with a more keen and 
friendly observation than this fifteenth 
century monk so happily revived by 
Professor Prescott. Friar Felix seems 
to have come from a noble German 
family and to have spent most of his 
life, when not on the road, at the 
Dominican monastery of Ulm. In fact 
it was for his fellow Dominicans that 
he left the chatty “litthe book” in 
Latin—rather subtly entitled Evaga- 
torium—telling the story of his pil- 
grimage to Jerusalem in 1480 and to 
Jerusalem, Sinai and Egypt in 1483. 

Both journeys started, of course, 
from Venice, whose trade in Oriental 
jewels, silks and spices enabled her to 
“monopolize the pilgrim traffic” also. 
Dr. Prescott is delightfully sympa- 
thetic as well as erudite in sketching 
the background of an era when 
Europe was emerging from the Middle 
Ages, and in recalling the variety of 
people still lured by the symbolic 
“Jerusalem voyage.” They had their 
share of faults and vagaries, but on 
the whole there seem to have been 
few scandals during the long associa- 
tion of what was half crusade and 
half picnic. And every detail of the 
Holy Land under Moslem rule springs 
into aliveness for Friar Felix’s eye 
and pen. Three sacks should go with 
every voyager, he tells us—one filled 
with patience, one with money and 
one with faith. The advice is as good 
today as when he wrote: just as his 
book—a Catholic Book Club choice— 
will be as intriguing to the modern 
pilgrim as to the stay-at-home. 

KATHERINE BreEGyY. 
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Social Ethics. By J. Messmer, J.U.D., 
Dr. Econ. Pol. Translated by J. J. 
Doherty. St. Louis: B. Herder Book 
Co. $10.00. 

The reviving interest in natural 
law, foreshadowed by the writings of 
Pound and Haines, noted by Jerome 
Frank, and exemplified in a growing 
number of books and periodicals, pre- 
sents an opportunity and a challenge 
to Scholastic writers and thinkers. 
Rommen wrote an excellent book, but 
no one has yet responded so magnifi- 
cently as Dr. Messmer in this recent 
work, It is an exposition of Scholastic 
natural law theory at its best. Written 
simply and clearly, the book is pro- 
found in depth and extensive in scope. 
It demonstrates scholarship, but avoids 
its minutiae as well as the jargon of 
the erudite in the loftier fields of 
thought. Every theory, ancient and 
modern, every problem proximate and 
remote, in social thought is subject to 
consideration, but never does the 
reader lose his way, never does the 
clear strain of natural law theory be- 
come entangled in the web of com- 
peting ideas. It is the work of a man 
who has so thoroughly mastered his 
field that he can avoid technical lan- 
guage and the stylized treatment of 
textbooks on ethics without sacrifice 
of clarity and conciseness. In short, 
it is not only a masterly book in itself, 
but it points the way for those Scho- 
lastic writers who wish to influence 
the social thought of those nurtured 
in an alien tradition. 

In reality, this is not one book but 
four, and its more than a thousand 
pages well merit the purchase price. 
The first book begins with a study of 
man, individual and social, and ex- 
pounds the fundamental ideas of social 
ethics with particular emphasis on law 
and legal theory. The second book is 
a study of society, adequately covering 
the family and lesser groups as well 
as the nation and the community of 
nations. The ethical problems in- 
volved in the life of the political com- 
munity are met in the third book, one 
of particular interest to the student of 
political science. And the fourth is 
the one to which those interested in 
political economy will turn with profit, 
for it treats of the ethical problems 
met with in social economics. 

The most striking element in Dr. 
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Messmer’s work is the way in which 
he brings his thought to bear upon 
the real and pressing problems of our 
own times. In other words, the book 
comes down to earth. As a basis for 
a course of social ethics, a foundation 
for a study by discussion groups in 
economics, politics, or sociology, it 
can hardly be surpassed. It belongs 
upon the shelf of every student of the 
social sciences. WaLtTer T. GoucH. 


Angelic Shepherd. By the Most Rev. 
Jan Olav Smit. New York: Dodd, 
Mead & Co. $4.50. 

The first half of the Holy Year has 
naturally produced a veritable spate 
of books dealing with the history of 
the Church, with various aspects of 
the Vatican, and with the daily life of 
His Holiness Pope Pius XII. Among 
these, Angelic Shepherd should certain- 
ly rank high in spite of the rather 
weak title. The author, Canon of St. 
Peter’s Basilica, is well qualified by 
his twenty years of residence in Vati- 
can City to present an intimate por- 
trait of the Pontiff; and Rev. James H. 
Vanderveldt, a Franciscan priest, long 
resident in Rome and now teaching 
at the Catholic University in Washing- 
ton, has translated and adapted the 
text for American readers. The Pope 
himself read and approved the proofs 
and wrote for the booka special Apos- 
tolic Blessing which appears in fac- 
simile at the front with the Papal 
coat of arms in full color. 

Pictorially trained American read- 
ers will probably look first at the pic- 
tures, of which there are sixteen 
pages, all intimate and interesting. The 
text includes a detailed life of the 
Pontiff, as well as a statement of his 
social program and descriptions of his 
efforts toward peace, of the relations 
of the Vatican with other powers, and 
of many other matters of importance 
and significance. There are also ex- 
cellent reference lists and a compre- 
hensive bibliography. 

BLANCHE JENNINGS THOMPSON. 


The Idea of Usury. History of Idea 
Ser. No. 3. By Benjamin N. Nelson. 
Princeton, N. J.: Princeton Univer- 
sity Press. $3.00. 

This excellent book from the pen 
of Professor Nelson of the University 
of Minnesota shows the thorough 
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scholarship so praiseworthily pro- 
moted by the Journal of the History 
of Ideas. Here we have an American 
scholar with a real mastery of foreign 
languages and a firm grasp of a remote 
subject. In a sense he deals with the 
history of usury differently than it has 
hitherto been treated, and his ethical 
point of view is most interesting. 

The author is convinced that those 
who admitted the morality of the uni- 
versal taking of interest actually broke 
down the tribal stand of Deuteronomy 
xxiii, 20-21 and paved the way to the 
broader concept of the brotherhood 
of man. Naturally, Dr. Nelson does not 
contend that this was their ultimate 
aim and he also shows great human 
sympathy for those holding an oppo- 
site view. The whole book is written 
with great moral earnestness and a 
rare knowledge of Catholic and Prot- 
estant sources; it contains a unique 
bibliography of fifty-six pages. 

The Catholic reader will be espe- 
cially touched by the account of 
Father Jeremiah O’Callaghan’s desper- 
ate effort to make a last stand against 
the modern Catholic position toward 
usury and also to get an unequivocal 
decision from Rome on the subject. 
His personal crusade against usury 
brought this idealistic Irish-born priest 
to the Vatican and finally to the United 
States where he died as the “Apostle 
of Vermont.” He failed, however, to 
revive the views of the past, an effort 
repeated by Viennese Catholic circles 
in the time between the two World 
Wars. No Catholic college should fail 
to possess this informative book. 

Er1K VON KUEHNELT-LEDDIHN. 


The Catholic University of America 
1903-1909. The Rectorship of Denis 


J. O'Connell. By Colman J. Barry, 

O.S.B. Washington, D. C.: Catholic 

University of America Press. $3.50. 

The writer of this third volume on 
the Rectors of the Catholic University 
treats the period during which the 
Waggerman bankruptcy’ all __ibut 
wrecked the Institution, the repercus- 
sions of Modernism disturbed both the 
internal harmony and the external ac- 
tivities of the University, and the con- 
stitution was drastically reorganized. 
O’Connell himself —a highly contro- 
versial figure both in Europe and 
America—had gone through a check- 


















ered history of diplomatic rise and 
fall and was, in this period of his life, 
something of an enigma. Of particular 
interest and very well told is the story 
of the great battles which began in 
May, 1905, when the Rector for the 
moment alone, at a meeting of the 
Board of Trustees, faced the irate pro- 
fessors who had signed the indictment 
presented by Dr. Shahan. 

Working diligently on the available 
data, Father Barry has arranged them 
in good form, always confining him- 
self to his original purpose of fulfilling 
a requirement for the degree of Master 
of Arts. He avoids going deeply into 
many significant events which affected 
the growth of the University in the 
years under discussion, yet the ma- 
terial he presents suggests several pos- 
sible volumes, each of them larger 
than the present book. All in all, 
Father Barry’s work is a worthy sequel 
to its predecessors in the series. 

JosEPH McSoRLEY. 


Childcraft. Chicago: Field Enterprises, 
Inc. New Revised Edition. $69.50. 
Volumes 1 to 6 inclusive of this new 

edition of Childcraft, first published in 

1934, are foundation anthology vol- 

umes. There are two of poetry begin- 

ning with the perennial Mother Goose, 
and four of stories, well chosen and 
newly and charmingly illustrated by 

110 of the country’s leading children’s 

artists. Children’s activities are well 

covered in Volumes 7 and 8, Exploring 


MISCELLANEOUS: John Adams and the 
American Revolution. By Catherine 
Drinker Bowen (Boston: Little, Brown 
& Co. $3.50). The author of Yankee 
from Olympus has given adequate 
study to the preparation of this story 
of John Adams, described by her as 
“the brightest, quickest, honestest man 
I have met in history.” The narrative 
is carried only to the year 1776, and 
leaves us hoping for a second volume. 
Mrs. Bowen writes with enthusiasm, 
aiming “not to startle with new ma- 
terial, but to persuade with old.” 
While following her sources conscien- 
tiously, she plays up facts, incidents 
and characteristics of her subject that 
might easily be overlooked, and light- 
ens up the tale with fancied conver- 
sations. 
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the World Around Us and Creative 
Play and Hobbies, respectively. To 
skip for the moment Volumes 9 to 12, 
the last two Volumes, 13 and 14, are 
double size picture books, the first de- 
voted to Exploring the World of Art, 
the second to Science and Industry. 

These ten volumes, well planned, 
and well adapted to developing minds, 
have an introduction by Angelo Patri 
and are a treasure trove for any 
child’s library. 

Volumes 9 to 12 are Parent Guid- 
ance volumes, introduced by Ernest G. 
Osborne, Ph.D., Chairman of Child- 
craft’s Editorial Advisory Board and 
Professor of Education at Teachers 
College, Columbia University, and are 
designed to help parents to solve prob- 
lems in child rearing from babyhood 
to adolescence. Wise in many ways, 
they are marred by the substitution of 
naturalistic optimism for supernatural 
faith. For Christians, this is a radical 
defect. The volumes are unacceptable 
because they are unrealistic. 

Among the “Books of and about Re- 
ligion” recommended in Volume 12 
for building a home library, we note 
Mary Ellen Chase’s The Bible and the 
Common Reader, a book in which the 
author—among other things—advises 
the “common reader” to follow the ex- 
ample of Ecclesiastes “who had dis- 
covered ... that, on the whole, tradi- 
tional religion is but wishful thinking.” 

The set has an expertly made Guide 
Index. 





The form of writing chosen makes 
for interest, but not always for clarity. 
Thus for example, while the author 
sets down her own conviction that the 
Quebec Act was highly creditable to 
Britain’s toleration and statesmanship, 
she leaves us uninformed about the 
reaction of her hero to that piece of 
legislation. It is a matter of record 
that John Adams spoke with disap- 
proval of the law which gave religious 
freedom to Catholics in Canada. 

The First of the Puritans and the 
Book of Common Prayer. By Paul R. 
Rust, O.M.I. .(Milwaukee: The Bruce 
Publishing Co. $3.75). With much 
more material to hand than was avail- 
able a generation ago, Father Rust tells 
of the. “Anglicanization” of English 
Catholicism in the sixteenth century, 
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pointing out the effect of that move- 
ment on the liturgy of the English 
Church. His title reminds us that the 
spiritual forefathers of our American 
Puritans were the leaders of the little 
Protestant group which compiled the 
Book of Common Prayer in the days 
of Edward VI. He shows their exclu- 
sion of Catholic doctrine and practice 
and the bearing of this policy on the 
validity—or rather invalidity — of 
Anglican Orders. There is a brief 
analysis of Leo XIII’s pronouncement 
on those Orders. 

More than twenty interesting and 
valuable appendices are followed by a 
bibliography and an index. As some of 
our readers already know, Dr. Hawks, 
in the Philadelphia Catholic Standard 
and Times of March 24, 1950, an- 
swered the weak and unfair attack 
made upon this book by the Rev. 
Bayard H. Jones, Professor of History 
in the University of the South, 
Sewanee, Tenn. 

The Legacy of Christopher Columbus. 
By Otto Schoenrich, LL.B., D.C.L. 
(Glendale, Calif.: The Arthur H. Clark 
Co. 2 vols. $25.00). A publishing 


THE CATHOLIC WORLD 


house to which the scholarly world 
was already indebted has now pre- 
sented—in handsome form—an indis- 
pensable supplement to all studies on 
the family of Columbus. It gives a 
clear, detailed account of litigation 
which divided the explorer’s heirs for 
centuries. In the western hemisphere, 
the family interests terminated in 1898 
when, at the end of the Spanish-Amer- 
ican War, the United States commis- 
sioners declined to continue payments 
to the Dukes of Veragua. 

The book contains seven genealogical 
tables, the largest three in folders, 
showing the relationship of the various 
litigants; and clues are given to more 
than a score of comparatively un- 
known documents preserved in foreign 
archives. Among the things which 
will interest the casual reader are the 
story of the explorer’s grandson, Luis, 
who died in Africa an exile and a 
prisoner; and the tale of the island of 
Jamaica, one of the most valuable as- 
sets of the Columbus estate, taken over 
in 1655 by Oliver Cromwell’s Admiral 
Penn, father of our William Penn, and 
since then retained by Britain. 
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